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THE SECOND-PRIZE FARMHOUSE PLAN 


GEORGE WILSON, NOVA SCOTIA 


My idea of a snug little farmhouse is shown in the plans 
submitted herewith. [The perspective sketch of exterior is sug- 
gested by Gardner, Pyne & Gardner.] If built with boughten 
materials and by paid mechanics, it would cost $1400 to $2000, but 
where a farmer saws his 
own logs and does much of 
the work himself, it could 
be built for much less. If 
made only a story and a half, 
it could be put up by a 
thrifty farmer mechanic at 
a cash outlay of only $300 to 
$500. By omitting the bath- 
room and plumbing, using 
that space to enlarge the 
front chamber and closets, 
it could be further cheap- 
ened, but I realize the con- 
venience of running water, 
both cold and hot, in a farm- 
house. The house is supposed 
to be set on a hill, with a 
little descent toward the 
road and steeper descent in 
in the rear, the house facing 
the north. The basement 
under the kitchen is exca- 
vated in the side of the hill 
to a depth sufficient to give 
the house at least two feet 
between the ground and sills, using earth from the cellar to grade up 
around the kitchen, the basement wall to be painted and the floor 
cemented, and with good drainage. Here is located the milk room, 
having double parti- 
tions of lathand plaster. 
Some might take excep- 
tion to this, but this 
cellar is kept thorough- 
ly clean and limed. The 
milk room is fitted with 
the usual shelving and 
other conveniences for 
milk and butter of 
two to four cows. It is 
lighted, as is the rest of 
the basement, by double 
glazed windows in the 
foundation, hinged so 
as to be opened. The 
ice closet lies just out- 
side of the milk room 
door, and all within 
easy reach of the stairs 
leading down from the 
kitchen. As I do not 
believe in keeping a 
quantity of vegetables 
stored under a dwell- 
ing house, there is no cellar under the main part of the dwelling, 
but we partition off a room across the kitchen basement for keeping 
a few vegetables for present use, the crop being stored in the cellar 


Fig 1. 
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under the barn. The whole basement is well ventilated, with an 

entrance from the outside through double doors. The kitchen is 

located on the east side of ell, being 13x14 feet, well lighted, and 

containing sink, range, sideboard and tables. It is entered through 

the wash room, from the outside. The wash room has sink and 

wood box, with hooks, etc, for convenience. I place this sink in the 

wash room, as it is not always convenient to have the man and boys 

of the house under foot 

just before meal time; so 

they wash outside. A 

pantry 6x8 opens off the 

kitchen, provided with 

closet for barrels, shelving, 

hooks, etc, to accommodate 

all the utensils usually 

found in a well-fitted pan- 

try. An opening is provided 

between it and the dining- 

room for passing dishes. A 

closet is provided off the 

kitchen for dishes, and to 

the right of this a door 

opening tocellar stairs. The 

dining-room, 18x14, located 

i] on the west side of the 

: aS building, is lighted by 

ne eee | : : large double windows and 

ee" provided with china closet 

eet back of kitchen closet. The 

J, hall, parlor and kitchen 

open from this pleasant 

room. No room is wasted 

in the hall, though it is 

pleasant, as the stairway is lighted by windows on the landing. 

The parlor, a large, pleasant room on the east side, with a bay win- 

dow, is capable of accommodating a ‘‘husking bee.” A veranda five 

feet wide runs almost the entire length of the front. [It should be 

eight to 10 feet wide.] The second floor consists of a large, well- 

lighted hall and three chambers, with closets, besides bathroom. 

A register in the kitchen 

ceiling, opening into the 

bathroom by a box flue, 

will warm the bathroom, 

and another register in 

this flue could open into 

the kitchen chamber for 

use when desired. A 

register in the hall, or in 

either of the other cham- 

bers, would also admit 

heat from the rooms be- 

low. Of course such hot 

air is not pure, and ven- 

tilation must be pro- 

vided. The rear porch, 

containing the well, can 

be utilized as a storm 

door in winter, or it can 

be extended to join a 

shed beyond the ell if . 
desired. The well is Fig 8. SECOND FLOOR 

walled up to floor of porch and provided with pump, and drainage 

for sink and bathroom is through an underground pipe. This 

makes a good fertilizer, or can be utilized for irrigation. 
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BEST FORMS OF FOOD FOR THE SWEET POTATO CROP 


A. W. PEARSON, NEW JERSEY 


The drouth of 1893 spoiled the crop on a square acre of sandy 
loam, upon which I tried several fertilizing materials and combina- 
tions of them under the direction of the New Jersey experiment 
station. The plats most largely fertilized produced the fewest 
tubers, nitrate of soda seeming to be specially fatal. Stable manure 
gave a fair yield, and the plats not fertilized at all gave a better 
crop than those liberally treated to chemicals. It was evident that 
in this peculiar season at least full doses of chemical manures in the 
hills were fatal to the sweet potato plants. 

In 1894 I replanted this experiment acre to sweet potatoes, 
marking it out exactly as the year before, and fertilizing all hills 
alike with yard manure, at the rate of 12 tons per acre. A good 
stand of plants was secured, and, considering the drouth, the crop 
was fair—150 bu per acre of good tubers, besides say 50 bu of 
smaller size. The effect of the chemical fertilizers used on the vari- 
ous plats in 1893 was visible in the growth of plants and yield of 
crop in 1894. Where the most chemicals were there was most of 
crop. Especially where in 1893 the most nitrate of soda was ap- 
plied,—which then was fatal to the plants,—this could be distinctly 
seen promotive of growth of potato vines in 1894. 

Here is proof that the chemicals placed in this soil in 1893 had 
not leached away nor evaporated, but were utilized by the plants 
set the next year. The chemical manures which in 1893 acted as 
plant poisons became, when their strength was modified by solution 
in the soil, nutritious plant foods. Hence we may use concentrated 
manures with less risk of harm and with surer help to the crop by 
placing them in the soil some months before planting. Last Novem- 
ber I fertilized one-third of this experiment acre with unleached 
wood ashes, at the rate of one ton per acre, drilling the ashes in 
shallow furrows and covering by ridges. This spring the rest of 
this acre will be manured at the same rate, one-third of it with the 
ashes and the other third with a high-grade commercial manure. 
This acre will be again set to ‘‘sweets,” expecting that the yield 
from the full-manured third will exceed that of either of the others. 

For the sweet potato, the pure bone-black phosphate, muriate 
of potash and nitrate of soda, or else wood ashes, are preferable to 
yard manure. The latter may give a crop, but the tubers will be 
apt to rot. With me, for growing potatoes unleached ashes give as 
good results as any fertilizer I have tried. 





CASTOR BEANS A REMEDY FOR ANIMAL PESTS 


E. M. LUCAS 


Moles dislike castor beans, as do gophers, and they have both 
given my garden a wide berth since castor beans were planted, 
although they had previously destroyed many valuable bulbs and 
plants. In 1893 moles were unusually troublesome. A few beans 
were tucked in my bulb bed, a favorite haunt for moles, others in 
the rose border, some near the violet bed and wherever the pests 
were most troublesome. A few moles had runs here and there, 
and I at once dropped a bean in their path. Last year I planted 
only a few beans to keep them at bay, and not a mole has been‘seen. 
My moss roses were being laid ina state of devastation by the red 
spider, but since the castor vines have overshadowed the bushes 
this tiny pest has also absented itself, therefore I believe it detests 
the castor beans as all the animal world seems to do. A noted 
horticulturist writes: ‘There is hardly an instance in natural his- 
tory of a plant so universally detested by the animal world as the 
castor-oil plant. No sort of bird, beast, or creeping thing will touch 
it. It seems to be a rank poison to all the animal world. Evena 
goat will starve before biting a leaf, and a horse will sniff at it and 
turn up his upper lip, as though it had the most detestable odor 
on the face of the earth. Army worms and the locusts will pass it 
by, though they may eat every other green thing insight. Even 
the tobacco worm will refuse to be fed on its leaves.” As an exter- 
minator of moles and gophers, I never saw their equal. I never 
had healthier or better-looking plants with so little trouble as since 
I discovered the virtues of the castor bean. 

Castor beans form beautiful and stately plants. They thrive in 
sunshine or shade, and in any kind of soil, but like all plants re- 
spond quickly to good treatment. Some varieties attain a hight 
of 15 feet; others grow three and four feet tall. They are very dec- 
orative and rapid-growing plants, with their large palmate leaves, 
beautifully veined and colored, and gorgeous-hued seed pods. They 
are extra fine for sub-tropical effects and will transform any dim 
corner into a bower of beauty. Four varieties are especially hand- 
some, and when grouped together are very effective. Ricinus san- 
guineus has fresh green foliage, veined with dark red stalks and 
stems, and very brilliant red seed pods. R cambogiensis has dark 
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bronze-like leaves and seed pods, the stems almost black. R macro- 
carpus has almost white leaves, with dark stalks and pods. R gib- 
soni is of dwarf habit, has very dark, purplish-red stalks and leaves, 
These plants are worthy of a place in any garden, not only for 
beauty but for their great beneficial properties. 





A WINDLASS QUICKLY CONSTRUCTED 


EUGENE GORHAM, NEW YORK 


In driving a pipe well in my basement a stone was struck at 
the depth of 13 ft, bursting the pipe. I then wanted to withdraw 
the pipe, which was very firmly imbedded, and tried many devices 
without success. At 
last I hastily 
structed a windlass 
after the plan shown 
in the illustration, 
which proved an ex- 
cellent thing for the 
purpose. The plank 
o, must be heavy and of good timber, a two or three-inch oak one 
being desirable. Several strong scantlings will, however, answer 
as well as the plank. The roller f should be of good size, straight 
and stout. Let the box h be a firm support, which lifts one end 
of the plank several feet above the other. The roller must be sup- 
plied with the chains a, which are of equal length, and fastened to 
the pipe d. The lever ¢, is an ordinary crowbar. The slant of the 
plank will be sufficient to overcome the movement of the roller up 
the incline as it is turned, thus keeping it directly above the pipe. 
By this simple device a tremendous force may be exerted dnd ina 
perpendicular direction. 


con- 








CONCERNING CALADIUM AND CANNA BULBS 


G. A. WOOLSON, NEW YORK 


It is usually considered wise to ‘‘take time by the forelock,” 
hence many people put their summer bulbs brewing before aught 
save the calendar is suggestive of spring. As far as caladium bulbs 
are concerned this is well, for they are, as every grower knows, 
slower in sprouting than the proverbial ‘‘molasses in January.” 

If not favorably placed in pots or shallow boxes early in March, 
impatient gardeners, waiting to assign them places the latter part 
of May, will vainly sigh for vegetable dynamite bombs for waking 
up dormant bulbs. 

On the other hand, there is such a thing as being ‘‘too previous” 
with canna bulbs. April 25th is early enough, for they are often 
more expeditious than the weather. As soon as leaf buds appear 
they should be placed through the day on a sheltered piazza in full 
sun but not exposed to cold winds. One or two leaves only should 
be unrolled before planting in the ground, for indoor growth is ten- 
der, and such leaves will inevitably be whipped into ribbons by the 
first ‘‘spry wind” of summer; hence hardening off is mperative. 

Caladiums are not 20 flush in leaves and are tougher in texture, 
therefore are not subject to as much danger as the canna; but 
neither should be planted out until danger from frost is over. 





Too Much Hustle.—Did it ever strike some of our hustling farm- 
ers that there is such a thing as too much hustle? I have in mind 
a typical example. He has the reputation of always being ahead 
of his neighbors with his work. Last spring he was sowing oats 
before any of his neighbors. Cold weather came and he was re- 
sowing after all the other farmers were done. He was first to plant 
corn, but frosts injured it so badly that it was stunted or had to be 
replanted. His small grains are cut too green, his corn husked be- 
fore it is ripe, his ground plowed too shallow because he must get 
through before his neighbors. This man is oneof many. He is 
always behind because too far ahead. It is an admirable plan to 
rush the work, not let the work rush you, but use good judgment, 
as this is absolutely essential to be successful.—[A.Gordon, Penn. 


The Largest Hog in the World was not the Poland-China boar 
illustrated in our issue Dec 29, 1894, that weighed 1565 lbs. A Ches- 
ter White boar owned by Robert Sisson of Westerly, R I, weighed 
over 1600 lbs and dressed 1052 lbs, when killed in 1858, at the age 
of four years, by Albert Chapman of Westerly, who is still living 
and isan old and respected citizen. This hog was exhibited at 
Providence and Boston in 1853, an admission fee of 25c being 
charged. His hams weighed 87 and 88 lbs respectively. The son 
of the owner, Mr James Sisson, a well-known florist at Westerly, 
is authority for this statement. 














THE HORSE 


IMPORTED SHIRE HORSES 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


English Shire horses have won a well-deserved popularity in the 
United States. They, as well as the Clydesdales, have been found 
very useful as cart horses in city streets, and to some extent for 
heavy work on farms, especially the large farms of the northwest. 
During several years the American demand for British-bred draft 
horses was so active that it furnished the most profitable market 
for breeding stock from both north and south of the Tweed. A 
rather unexpected outcome of this trade is the disposition which 
some British writers have shown to decry the breeding stock sold to 
Americans. A recent book on ‘‘Heavy Horses,” published in Lon- 
don, speaking of the export trade in Shire stallions, remarks: ‘‘The 
trade was ‘boomed’ after the usual American fashion, and every- 
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American market, the frankness of British writers in confessing it 
or the good judgment of the American horsemen in leaving them 
to be converted into geldings. It is quite possible that up to 1888, 
the year when the ‘‘boom” reached its hight, some very ‘‘moderate” 
draft stallions may have been imported to this country. But it is 
quite certain that while the export trade has since fallen off from 
year to year, American buyers have discriminated very closely, and 
taken only of the best. Many, if not most, of the draft stallions 
imported in recent years ,were prize winners in their native coun- 
try. [As an example of an Anglo-American Shire stallion, we give 
herewith a portrait of the horse Knowle, Light of the West (3208), 
imported in 1890 by Messrs Burgess Bros of Illinois, who still own 
him. He was sired by Naughty Tom (2853), dam Terra by Thumper 
II (2501). He had already won two first and one second prizes in 
England, and soon after his arrival. took the first prize in his class 





KNOWLE, LIGHT OF THE WEST 


body jumped into it, expecting to become rich. While it lasted 
certainly vast numbers of Shires left our shores, but it must be con- 
fessed that in many cases the quality of the animals so taken was 
quite of secondary consideration.” Whether such declarations as 
this are genuine confessions, or only attempts to disparage Ameri- 
can Shire horses, there is no doubt that they express a feeling quite 
common among English breeders. A report upon Shire horses in 
1892 speaks of the falling off in the foreign trade, and adds: ‘‘Good 
may possibly come out of this imaginary evil, inasmuch as very 
many of the more moderate stallions which, on account of the trade 
of former years, were left for the American markets, have been and 
will be converted into geldings, for which there is a great demand 
in London and other large commercial centers.” It is difficult to 
decide which is most entitled to applause—the ‘‘cuteness” of Eng- 
lish breeders in leaving their ‘‘more moderate stallions” for the 


at both the Illinois state fair and the Wenona Union fair, ending 
the show season of 1890 by capturing the first premium for his 
class in the Chicago horse show. His subsequent career has been 
one of continual success, crowned by winning first at the Chicago 
horse show last November. ] 





Scarcity of Good Butcher Stock.—I have frequently been asked 
during the past month why so few good butchers’ animals were on 
the market. The principal reason in my mind is that the craze for 
good dairy cattle has brought the Jersey to the front in almost 
every county in the state, hence, crossing with Shorthorns, Here- 
fords and other beef animals to increase or improve their dairying 
qualities, has materially lessened their value for beef. Jerseys are 
good in their place, but if we expect to have good beef animals, we 
must avoid crossing them with Jerseys.—[{McF., Connersville, Ind. 
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AND FUNGOUS PESTS 


SPRAYING THOROUGHLY AT THE RIGHT TIMES A PROTECTION AND A REMEDY 


Spraying is no longer an experiment. 


, 


Done at the right times, with correct mixtures, 
tect many large and small fruits, shrubs and vegetables from most of the insect pests, blights and rots to which they are subject. 


apparatus of the most improved kinds and the mixtures to use may be had of our advertisers 


subject. 


on Spraying, Fungi and Fungicides, and Insects and Insecticides cover the field thoroughly. 


applied at the right time, as some of the applications should be 
for spraying, showing when and what to apply to the various crops. 
named for regions where most abundant. 
It should be remembered that in all cases success is dependent upon the exercise of proper judgment in making applications. 
know the remedies that are most effective ; and finally, apply them at the proper season. 
Knowledge and good judgment are more necessary to success than any definite rules which can be laid down. 
For aphides or plant lice use kerosene emulsion. 


any. 
the enemy to be destroyed ; 
and persistent. 


knots on plum or cherry trees should be cut off and burned as soon as discovered. 


FORMULAS 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


Copper sulphate, 
Quicklime, 
Water, 


Dissolve the copper sulphate by putting it in a bag of coarse cloth and 
this in a vessel holding at least four gallons, so that it is just cov- 
Use an earthen or wooden 
Then mix the two and add enough water to make 
immediate use, but will keep indefinitely. 
If the mixture is to be used on peach foliage, it is advisable to add an extra 
When applied tosuch plants as car- 
nations or eabbages it will adhere better if about a pound of hard soap be 
dissolved in hot water and added to the mixture. 


hanging 
ered by the water. 
equal amount of water. 
40 gallons. It is then ready for 


pound of lime to the above formula, 


and all fungous diseases. 


AMMONIAGAL COPPER 
CARBONATE 

Copper carbonate, loz 

Ammonia, enough to dissolve copper 

Water, 9 gals 

The copper carbonate is best dis- 
solved in large bottles, where it 
will keep indefinitely, and should 
be diluted with water as required. 
For the same purpose as bor- 
deaux mixture. 


COPPER SULPHATE SOLUTION 


Llb 
15 gals 


Copper sulphate, 

Water, 

Dissolve the copper sulphate in 
the water, when it is ready for use. 
This should never be applied to foli- 
age, but must be used before the buds 
break. For peaches and nectarines 
use 25 gallons of water. For fun- 
gous diseases. 


PARIS GREEN 


Paris green, 
Water, 


lib 
200-300 gals 


If this mixture is to be used upon 
peach trees,one pound of quick- 
lime should be added. Repeated 
applications will injure most foli- 
age unless lime is added. Paris 
green and bordeaux mixture can be 
applied together with perfect safety. 
Use atthe rate of four ounces of 
the arsenites to 50 gallons of the 
mixture. The action of neither is 
weakened and the paris green 
loses all caustic properties. For 
insects which chew. 


LONDON PURPLE 


This is used in the same propor- 
tion as paris green, but as it is 
more caustic it should be applied 
with two or three times its weight 
of lime, or with the bordeaux mix- 
ture. The composition of london 
purple is exceedingly variable, 
and unless good reasons exist for 
supposing that it contains as much 


arsenic as paris green, use the 
latter poison. Do not use london 
purple on peach or plum trees 


unless considerable lime is added. 
For insects which chew. 


HELLEBORE 


1 oz 
3 gals 

Apply when thoroughly mixed. 
This poison is not so energetic as 
the arsenites, and may be used a 
short time before the sprayed por 
tions mature. For insects which 
chew. 


Fresh white hellebore, 
Water, 


vessel. 


PLANT. 


6 lbs 
4 lbs 
40-50 gals 


Slake the lime 


For rots, molds, mildews 


First Application. 


Dissolve the soap in the 
five to ten minutes. 


pump 


in an 


Serond Application. - 


made before the buds swell. 


Hard soap, 
Boiling water, 
Kerosene, 


Third Application. 





and applied thoroughly, spraying will pro- 


Spraying 


s, whose catalogs give much information on the 


The experiment station in each state has published bulletins on the subject for fees distribution, while Prof Weed’s three books 


One reason for failure is that the spray is not 


KEROSENE EMULSION 


water, add 


Fourth Application. 


the kerosene, and churn 
Dilute 10 to 25 times before appplying. 
strong emulsion for all scale insects. For insects which suck, as plant lice, 
meaiy bugs, red spider, thrips, bark lice, or scale. 
worms,-and all inseets which have soft bodies, ¢ 

AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE BORDEAUX MIXTURE, 
France, is to add 4 1bs of molasses. 


can 


Fifth Application. 


Hence we print Prof E. G. Lodeman’s calendar 
The most important applications are italicized, and their frequency is 
If your crops are not troubled when some applications are advised, it is unnecessary to make 


Know 


Be prompt, thorough 


Black 


4 Ib 
1 gal 
2 gals 
with a 


Use 


Cabbage worms, currant 
be successfully treated. 
recommended in 
It is to be thoroughly dissolved in sey- 
eral gallons of the water, to which is then to be added the water in which 
the lime has been slaked. Then proceed as directed in the formula given, 
except of course not as much water will be required to make up the 40 gals, 


. Sixth Application. 





APPLe. 
(Sead, codlin ‘moth, 
dud moth.) 


poe So 


CABBAGE... 
{ Worms, “aphis. , 


CARNATION .. ..... 
PB . and other 
bo ony diseases, red 


CHERRY 
(Rot, aphle, “slug.) 


GQRRDAGG ec ccerevecceeccee 
(Mildew, worms.) 


GOOSEBERRY 
(Mildew, worms.) 


GRaPs 
(Fungous diseases, 
FPlea.beetle.) 


Nursery SToce. ..... 
(Fungous diseases. ) 


PracH. NECTARINE, 
(Rot, mildew.) 
paylier coulis moth.) 


( Fungous diseases, 
to.) 


(Scab, blight, beeties) 


QuINCE 


(Leaf and fruit spot) 


RASPBERRY .. .. 
BLACKBERRY.. 
DEWBERRY 

(Anthracnose, rust.) 


Rose 


(Mildew, black spot, 
ved spider, aphis.) 


STRAWBERRV............ 
(Rust.) 


TOMATO ...... 
(ot, blight.) 


VioLerT 
(Blight, ved spider. j 





When buds are 
swelling. copper sul- 
phate solution 


When third leaf ex- 
pands, Bordeaux. 


When worms oF 


é _ are first seen, 


crosene emulsion. 


When rust is first 
noticed, Bordeaux. 
Kerosene emulsion 
when red spider is first 
seen. 


As buds are break- 
pon gpm when 


Kero- 
sene emulsion 


At first sign of 


worms, Arsenites. 


When leaves expand, 
Bordeaux. For worms 
as above. 


In Spring when buds 
swell, copper sulphate 
solution. Paris green 
for flea beetle. 





When first leaves 
| @ppear, Bordeaux. 
{ Before buds swell, 
| copper sulphate solu- 
| tion. 


As buds are swell- 
ing, copper sulphate 
solution 


Pn as warm 
‘s of early spring, 
Bordeaux for black 


hnot. When leaves are 
off in the fall, Kero- 
sene emulsion for plum 
scale 


Soak seed for scab in 
corrosive sublimate so- 
tution (2 oz. to 16 gals. 
of water\ for 90 min- 

ules. 


When blossom buds 
appear, Bordeaux 


Before buds break, 
copper sulphate solu- 
tion. Cut out badly 
diseased canes. 


For mildew. Keep 
heating p' oe painted 
with equal parts lime 
and sulphur mixed 
with water to form a 


thin paste. 


As first frutts are 
setting, Bordeaux. 


At first ap nce 


"| of blight or rot, under 


lass or out of doors, 
aux. 


When blight is first 
seen in summer, Bor- 
deaux. Kerosene} 





»when necessary 


Just before blossoms 
= Bordeaux. For 
moth, Arseniles 

— H leaf buds open. 


zo days later, Bor- 
deaux 


later, if 


-10. days = = 


| not heading, 
emulsion. 


For rust repeat first 
in soe days. For 
red spider repeat in 
g-¢ days. 


When fruit has set, 
. IF si 


appear, dust leaves 
with air-slaked lime. 
Hellebore. 

later, helle- 


‘10 ty 
leaves mil- 
= deen 


10-14 days later, 
Bordeaux, For worms 
as above. 


When leaves are /- 
1% inches in diameter 
Bo a ux. a 
green for larva o 
flea beetle. 


1o-1¢ days, repeat 
rst. 


Before flowers open, 
Bordeaux. 


Just before blossoms 
open, Bordeaux. Ker- 
osene emulsion when 
leaves open. for psylla. 


When buds are swell- 
ing, Bordeaux (for 
black knot and other 
Sungous diseases. Dur- 
ing mid-winter, Kero- 
sene emulsion for plum 
scale. 


When beetles first 
appear, Arsenites. 


Bordeaux and Arsen- 
ites. 


During summer, if 
rust appears on Icaves, 
Bordeaux. 


For black spot. 

Sprey plants once a 

with 4mmoniacal 

congo carbonate,using 
fine spray. 


As first fruits are 
Ph aor oa 





copper carbonate. 


Repeat first if dis- 
eas-s are not checked. 


Repeat set in 10-20 
days for 





emulsion for insects | 


When fruit has set, | 


ugs | appears, 


} 





When blossoms have 
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copper carbonate. 
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Sor curculio every 2-4 
days. For San José 

le, Kerosene emul- 
sion when young ap- 
pear in spring and 
summier. 


40-15 days later, re- 
peat third. 


40-20 days ‘ater, 
Bordeaux. 


(Orange on red rust 
ts treated best by de- 
stroying entirely the 
affected plants.) 

For aphis. Spray 
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Repeat third if f 
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y- 
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emulsion applied 
forcibly for psylla. 


so-20 days later, 
Bordeaux for biack 
knot Jar trees for 
curculio, When young 
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to-14 days later, re 
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and ra rot ate Am 
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Bordeaux if necessary. 
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necessary. 
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(Kerosene emulsion 

—_ be used very di- 
as rose foliage is 

easily injured by it.) 


(Young plants aot 
in bearing may be 
treated Ganaghent the 
fruiting season.) 


K emulsion 





has 
diseases only to 
a limited extent.) 


m be used very di- 
late, as violet foliage 
is easily injured by it} 














FRUITS, FLOWERS 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES 


PROF JAMES TROOP 


It is an easy matter to set out a few currant and gooseberry 
plants along the fence row, and then leave them tothe mercy of 
weeds and worms, without fertilization or cultivation. Then the 
owner wonders why it is that his fruit is so much inferior to that 
of his more thrifty neighbor. No wonder that he comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘there is only now and then one who is calculated to 
raise fruit anyhow.” Plants, like animals, need a well-balanced ra- 
tion, and a large per cent of brains is one of the principal ingredi- 
ents. Currants and gooseberries are no exception to this rule. 

These plants will bear some fruit without care, though it will 
be smaller in size, poorer in quality, and the yield less than when 
liberally treated. Currants and gooseberries are similar in this re- 
spect. They both need a moist, cool, rich soil; and no other fruit 
will respond more quickly and more liberally to good treatment. 
For garden culture, set the plants four by four feet apart, and culti- 





CHAMPION GOOSEBERRY 
vate every week or ten days during the summer, for the first year 


or two, and then mulch the ground throughout the season. Spread 
on manure, dig it under every spring, and then replace the mulch. 
Deep mulching is of even more importance for gooseberries than 
for currants. Remove all old wood which has begun to decay, each 
fall or spring, and also the surplus shoots of the vrevious year’s 
growth. 

The currant worm is easily kept in check by dusting or spray- 
ing the plants liberally with white hellebore just after the first eggs 
are hatched, which will be soon after the plants are in full foliage. 
The young larve are then confined to a small space in the center of 
the bushes and are easily reached. A single application at this 
time will be better than two or three a week later. It will also be 
necessary to watch for the borer (Sesia tipuliformis) which causes 
much injury in certain localities by boring into the stems, thus 
causing the death of a portion of the plant. The only remedy rec- 
ommended for this pest is to cut off and burn the affected branches 
as soon as discovered. 

For the average family garden two or three varieties of cur- 
rants and the same number of gooseberries will be sufficient. After 
testing about 20 kinds for several years I would recommend the 
Moore’s Ruby, Wilder, Red Dutch and White Grape currants, and 
Champion, Downing and Early Orange gooseberries. Moore’s Ruby 
has given me the best results of all the red varieties. The plant is 
a good grower, very productive, the fruit large and of good quality. 
The Champion gooseberry is not excelled by any variety for pro- 
ductiveness and quality. The past season a row consisting of 24 
plants, set four years, bore four bushels of very fine fruit. This 
would beat the rate of over 450 bushels per acre; and yet the 
plants received only ordinary treatment. This is, of course, far 
above the average yield of gooseberries as generally grown. The 
accompanying illustration was made from a photograph of a branch 
taken from one of these plants. 





Nicotiana Affinis.—Many who have enjoyed the fragrant odors of 
this plant on a summer’s evening as it grew in the garden, filling all 
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the air with perfume, little realize whata delightful winter window 
bloomer it is. If the seed be sown in July, thrifty plants will be 
available for potting by September. Put these in 4-inch pots and 
place in the window before autumn frosts. Provided with a tem- 
perature at which other flowers thrive, they will grow and bloom 
nicely as those in our window testify this January day.—[Walter J. 
Moyle, Wisconsin. 








VEGETABLES NOT COMMONLY GROWN 


E. G. FOWLER 


The family to which we belong are all very fond of vegetables 
fresh from the garden. With this pronounced taste, one may safely 
and correctly assume that our table is very well supplied, all the 
season through, with almost all the vegetables that can be grown 
in our latitude—southern New York. Of course, we cultivate all 
the standard vegetables in great variety and we manage to have a 
succession of them, as long as the season will permit. We write 
this brief article, not to talk of the ordinary garden, but to call 
attention to a few products that are not generally grown. 

The first of these is okra. In the gardens of the south it is as 
common as any other growth and our southern friends have well 
learned its worth. But in northern gardens it is seldom seen. Itis 
as easy to grow asa hill of corn, and it will grow wherever corn 
grows. The edible pods are the part used. They are valuable for 
stews, for soups, for pickles, ragouts, etc. They are very delicate 
in flavor, readily assimilating themselves to any more highly fla- 
vored product, and are quite mucilaginous in character. So long 
as the pods are kept cut off, others will come and a half dozen 
plants will bear all through the season, sufficienb for an average 
family. 

Brussels sprouts is a vegetable rarely seen in our farm gardens. 
They are as easily grown as a head of cabbage—their cultivation is 
the same. They, like the cabbage, are troubled in some sections 
with insect pests, but they are so delicate, to our taste fully equal- 
ing cauliflower, that we should be loath to leave it out of our gar- 
den. One advantage this vegetable possessesis that it can be kept 
late in the winter and thus prolong the season while adding to the 
variety for the table. 

In the list of material for salads, those appetizing and graceful 
adjuncts to a meal, we should not be content with lettuce, either 
the cabbage or cos type, but should add fetticus, vetticost or corn 
salad, as it is variously called, and endive or chicory. Both of these, 
when blanched white, are admirable constituents in a salad and are 
as easily grown as a turnip. 

Spinach has of late years become quite generally grown and is 
a most desirable article fur “ greens”—that good old word which 
means so much and recalls so many pleasant memories. We have 
found dandelion a most wholesome and palatable addition to the 
list of greens. It must be planted in the spring and cultivated 
through the season. Early the next spring you can have a rank 
growth of leaves for “‘ greens” or you can cover with straw and 
blanch them, making of them excellent-salad material. 

Kohl-rabi, to our taste, is the best of the family. The hardest 
thing to find in our markets is a really good turnip and they are 
really not an easy thing to grow. But the kohl-rabi, which is much 
the same in flavor, is easy to grow and is invariably delicate and 
sweet. With us it has-almost supplanted the turnip at our table. 

Sorrel we used for the first time last season and we think high- 
ly of it, both as a soup constituent or when cooked and served like 
spinach. It is very popular in France and is growing in popularity 
here. 





Experiments with Berries.—The bending down and covering with 
earth of the tips of blackberry canes at the Massachusetts station 
prevented their being winter-killed, while many of the canes not 
so protected were seriously injured. 8. T. Maynard recommends 
the Agawam, Snyder and Taylor blackberries as profitable varieties. 
The new strawberries which proved the best were the Bubach, 
Lovett’s, Golden Defiance, Greenville, Haverland and Marshall. 
The worms of the June beetle were dug out as soon as noticed. A 
spray of the Bordeaux ‘mixture was used for the leaf-blight. The 
most valuable black raspberries were the Ohio, Hilborn, Kansas, 
Lovett and Souhegan. The canes were sprayed for spot disease or 
anthracnose. Of red raspberries, the Hansel, Marlboro and Cuth- 
bert are recommended, though there is much of promise in Victor, 
Stayman’s No 5 and Thompson’s Early Prolific. The canes were 
sprayed with copper sulphate solution in early spring and with 
bordeaux mixture just before the blossoms opened to kill the yel- 
low rust. 
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ROOT CROPS FOR STOCK 


F. 8. WHITE, OHIO 


Of root crops the beet is the most valuable. There are three 
classes: the large, coarse mangel-wurzels, sugar beets and the tur- 
nip or table varieties. The mangels have been more largely grown 
than the others. Recently the sugar has been found superior for 
feeding and the yield is nearly or quite as great. The best variety 
is the French white sugar redtop. This kind has about taken the 
place of mangels in France and other root-growing sections in 
Europe. It is also being largely produced in this country. I have 
grown them here for some years past and find they are well suited 
to this locality. This variety does not grow as coarse as the man- 
gels, and contains more sugar; is a better keeper and will yield 
under favorable_conditions 30 tons per acre, equal to about 1000 bu. 
A feeder of large experience values these at $4 per ton. At this 
rate the gross return is $120 per acre. With our improved methods 
of planting and cultivation $40 should meet every expense. Add 
to this $5 for rent of land and $5 for incidental expenses, and a net 
profit of $70 per acre remains. True, there is considerable expense 
in getting ready to grow and feed these root crops, but an outfit 
will last for years. In addition to the regular farm tools, $30 will 
supply all extras. Then, there will be the expense of caves or cel- 
lars for storing. The extra labor or expense of feeding is hardly 
worth considering, as the work comes at a time when little else can 
be done. 

There is very little difference in the yield per acre of the three 
classes of beets, though the turnip varieties must have the best of 
land and cultivation and must be planted only 18 inches apart to 
equal the yield of sugar beets and mangels. Where there is a mar- 
ket for them the turnip varieties are probably the most profitable, 
for we can sell enough thinnings to meet the expense of the crop 
and then have a good yield left for feeding. I plant my turnip or 
table varieties thick, pull out at least half, which are bunched and 
sold early. The others are left to grow, and when the fall rains 
come they take on second growth and soon fill up the ground. 
When the price will justify I sell these and buy other varieties for 
feed. When this crop is too large for our market I feed them. If 
I were located where there was no market for beets and was grow- 
ing exclusively for feeding purposes, I should grow the French 
white sugar redtop. The following are among the best varieties 
of turnip beets: Detroit Dark Red, Edmand’s Blood Turnip, and 
Early Eclipse. 

The beet requires a deep, rich soil for large yields, though most 
of our Ohio lands will produce fine crops. Unless you have a deep, 
rich soil underlaid with a loose subsoil, it will pay well to subsoil 
toa depth of at least 10 inches. This will increase the yield at least 
one-third. I plow the land deep in the fall, harrow fine in the early 
spring and mark out for table or turnip beets rows 18 to 24 inches 
apart ; for the sugar or mangels 24 to 30 inches. Then to the cen- 
ter beam of a Planet Jr one-horse cultivator attach a furrowing-out 
shovel ; place the ridging shovels on the sides, and behind them 
put onthe roller. The front shovel opens the furrow as deep as 
desired, the ridging shovels fill it, the roller smooths down the 
ridge, thus leaving a nice, deep-raised seedbed ready for planting, 
and is all done at one trip. Put in the seed when the land is dry 
enough. Four or five pounds to the acre is sufficient. The Planet 
Jr seeder, planting in hills, is the best 1 know of. Unless there is 
every indication of rain, press the soil down firmly, walking over 
the track of the seeder. Let the cultivation begin as soon as the 
plants are through the ground. Keep up regularly until they are 
well established. Ido nearly all my cultivating with a horse hoe. 
While beets are fed almost exclusively to cattle, carrots are used 
for horses as well. Parsnips are also fed to a certain extent, but 
the yield is usually small. Turnips are often valuable as a catch 
crop. They can be fed to cattle and sheep. The preparation of the 
soil for these crops is similar to that for beets. 

About the last of October all root crops—except parsnips, which 
can be left out all winter—are pulled, placed in heaps and covered 
with the tops and a few inches of earth until the approach of cold 
weather, when they are stored in cellars, caves or pits. A good 
cave is the best place for a root crop. Last fall I built one for stor- 
ing roots which I think will be just right. The cave is 15x30 feet, 
7 feet deep, walled up with brick and roofed likea house. For sills 
Lused rough timber which squared about six inches. These were 
hewed, placed on the brick walls and sunk in good mortar. For 
rafters I used native timber 24x5 inches and a little over 9 feet long. 
This gave a rise of about three feet, providing a good loft, just the 
place for storing late cabbage. The rafters are placed every two 
feet and covered with two thicknesses of inch boards sawed from 
our native timber. 1l now have on about 15 inches of dirt, which I 
think will be sufficient. but in case more is needed will put it on. 
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For ventilation I put a 6-inch tile through the roof, 20 ft back from 
the front door. -By having a good cave to store in, the roots can be 
readily got at when wanted. They can also be prepared here for 
feeding without exposure to the cold. 

The objection that roots cannot be fed in our cold winters, is a 
mistake. I have used them during our most severe weather with 
the best of results. Place a good root cutter in the cave or cellar, 
cut the roots and mix them with the other feed.» Have the cave 
near the barn. In commencing to feed this ration, care must be 
taken not to feed too heavily at the start. Give a milch cow about 
one bushel of beets a day, cut up fine and mixed with bran or chop 
feed. When the weather is extremely cold, I use a small allowance 
of hay or corh fodder in addition to the best feed. The amount of 
bran or chop feed will depend upon its quality. Where one has 
plenty of good hay or corn fodder, the bran need not be used at all. 
The general appearance and conditién of the animal will be a guide 
in feeding. For milk, feed the cows on the beets; for butter feed 
carrots. I feed my hogs beets. With a good supply of sugar beets, 
I need very little corn for fattening hogs. 





REARING YOUNG TURKEYS 


MRS GEORGE SMITH, PENNSYLVANIA 


It is best to confine the brood for a week at least after hatch- 
ing. Should the mother hen then become restless, she may be let 
out during the middle of the day. As the turkey retires early and 
dislikes being disturbed after settling down for the night, be sure 
and coop them before the sun sets. The young turkeys will eat but 
little the first week. Feed separate from the mother, for she will 
devour all the tood within reach. For downright greediness, an 
old turkey hen has few equals. Dry bread soaked in sweet milk is 
one of the best foods for the young, as is curd from fresh butter- 
milk. A whole flock has been raised on warm curd. A custard 
made of one egg toa pint of milk, thickened with bread (no sugar), 
is a good food. When about two months old, feed whole wheat 
part of the time and mix corn meal with their feed; this should 
not be fed exclusively. Allow plenty of liberty, as confinement 
will kill young turkeys. When the mother hen begins tramping 
wildly from one side of the coop to the other, better let her out un- 
less the weather is unfavorable. 

When about the size of partridges and old enough to follow the 
mother in long rambles, the young will need but little attention, 
simply a little feed morning and evening. They much prefer bugs, 
grasshoppers, insects and seeds to a more civilized ration. Do not 
neglect to bring them home at night and put under shelter until 
old enough to fly into trees and care for themselves. Turkeys do 
‘not always select wisely the best resting place for the night, hence 
vermin sometimes attack"and annoy them. Teach them to come at 
the sound of your voice; it will save many a weary tramp in search- 
ing woods and fields. 

Six weeks’ time is sufficient to fatten for market. Feed twice a 
day all the whole corn they will eat, but do not attempt confine- 
ment, as a turkey chafes under restraint and will lose flesh rather 
than fatten. They will not take more exercise than is necessary to 
keep in good health. 





Misjudging from Brief Experience.—G. D., Martell, Wis, writes 
that he and a neighbor started, last spring, with pure Brown Leg- 
horn and Plymouth Rock hens. G. D. kept his fowls pure, while 
his neighbor’s were allowed to mix. Both lots were given wheat 
and butcher scraps, and in addition the pure-bred fowls received all 
the burnt and finely-chopped green bone they would eat. From the 
same number of pullets during the autumn and early winter about 
one egg per day was produced by the flock of thoroughbreds, while 
the other lot produced over a dozen daily. A mongrel he owned, 
after hatching chickens in July, began to lay in August, while still 
taking care of her brood. She produced one egg every day until 
the end of November, when she stopped. From the above, G. D. 
concludes that pure-bred fowls will not pay, and will try mongrels 
next season. He is certainly partially wrong. It has been demon- 
strated over and over again that keeping good blooded stock pays 
now, while scrubs or mongrels cannot be depended upon. 


Drouth-Proof Grapes. —Prof Swezey, state meteorologist, said to 
the Nebraska horticultural sociéty that he had not been able to 
trace any relation between the amount of rainfall and the yield of 
the vineyard. The great amount of moisture in the spring some- 
times induces free growth and little fruit. A late drouth even 
must be extremely severe to cause the grapes to wither or drop un- 
less blighted, and frequent stirring of the soil or a little irrigation, 
if practicable, will get the vines through even prolonged drouths. 
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~nienea it 

“Our Library Corner”’ is a department which 
we are sure is appreciated by every intelligent 
reader. The series of &rticles which is appear- 
ing in it on the books pertaining to subjects of 
peculiar interest to the farm and home, will be 
found extremely valuable and represent the 
best literature. 


—— 

Six more “game and fish protectors,’’ mak- 
ing 26 in New York state, will be appointed if 
a bill now before the legislature is passed. 
As this is the sort of law which provides 
places for papsuckers it is likely to pass, but 
we have no need of these protectors—they are 


more of a nuisance than anything else. 
- ———— 


The oleo outfit now have the cheek to de- 
clare that it was butterine and not butter that 
won prizes at the Pennsylvania dairy 
Of course the hog butter men are not abashed 
by the positive proof that a true sample was 
analyzed and turned out to be butter. Whata 
petty trick—on a par with the atmosphere of 
fraud that surrounds the whole hog butter in- 
dustry. 


show. 


As to the need of organization among farm- 
ers there can be no question. It will bea 
good thing, not only for themselves, but the 
nation as well, when they become intelligent- 


EDITORIAL 


ly organized as Patrons of Husbandry. A 
conservative organization like this constitutes 
a reguiating power in our body politics, and 
one that invariably gives to every good cause a 
hearty support and is found on the right 
of every moral issue. 

- a 


side 


The great value of the comprehensive 
articles we are publishing on insest and fun- 
gous pests will be appreciated by every intel- 
ligent reader. The article on the cabbage root 
maggot, printed last week, is followed in the 
present issue by a comprehensive statement of 
when and how to spray. The time to inform 
ourselves on these pests and to provide the 
means for fighting them is now, before they 
get the upper hand and while we have leisure 
to study into the matterand secure the neces- 
sary chemicals and spraying outfits. 

The Lubin idea of a bounty on agricultural 
exports has been recommended by the com- 
mittee of the house of representatives as one 
means of remedying the agricultural depres- 
sion. Our subscribers will remember that in 
our issue of Feb 16 we offered a prize of $50 to 
the article received by July ist which best 
summarizes in 800 words the strong and weak 


points of this proposition. For the best re- 
port in 1000 words of the arguments pro and 


con made in discussion of the subject before 
any farmers’ organization, Mr Lubin author- 
izes us to offer $50, with $25 as a seeond prize. 
We don’t want essays on free trade vs protec- 
tion, but only on the export bounty idea, and 
embracing points both for and against it. Only 
subscribers may compete. 
—————E— 

The proposition to have filled cheese made a 
certain size and properly labeled, with the 
same restrictions applicable to butterine, will 
fail of its object. Only a comparatively small 
proportion of the consumers would be familiar 
with the requirements of the law. There are 
many sizes now on the market and few would 
recognize the regulation bogus article. After 
the original package is broken the label is de- 
stroyed. The natural color of butter and 
cheese is a yellowish tint governed somewhat 
by the conditions of production. Any article 
of food made to represent either of them should 
not be allowed to assume their color, as it is 
then a counterfeit and a fraud. It is claimed 
by the advocates of the bogus article that it is 
as pure and cleanly as most of the genuine 
butter on the market. That is not the point. 
If anyone wants the bogus product let him 
have it, but compel manufacturers to make tlre 
substitute one color and that entirely different 
from any shade of pure butter or cheese. This 
will serve as a label that cannot be wiped out 
or tampered with, and the man who wants the 
cheaper product can be sure he is getting it. 

rr 

Everyone is familiar with the storm and 
cold wave signals displayed by the national 
weather bureau in advance of the threatening 
changes of weather. Telegraphic reports of 
the atmospheric conditions at the many signal 
service stations throughout the country are 
received at the central office in Washington 
and weather maps made from them by which 
the probable changes are determined. One of 
the most notable warnings ever given was 
that of the sub-tropical cyclone which swept 
the Atlantic coast in October last, causing 
heavy rains and severe storms. The first. in- 


dications of the presence of this cyclone ap-, 


peared in the eastern part of the Gulf of 
Mexico when Key West reported an atmos- 
pheric pressure below the normal and a wind 
velocity of 32 milesan hour. The storm mov- 
ed slowly northwestward along the coast for 
five days. Crops were damaged, streams 
rapidly rose and many fields were flooded. 
Frost preceded the cyclone and thin ice was 
formed a few days after its close. The total 
cost of the weather bureau throughout its 
whole existence of nearly twenty-five years 
was more than repaid by the warnings issued 
during this storm, as they saved hundreds of 
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lives and millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
We rejoice that congress has provided the 
usual funds for continuing the excellent work 
of the weather bureau, which ought to be 
brought into still closer relations with the 
farmers. 
a 

Thetrouble with farming has again been in- 
vestigated by committees of both branches of 
congress, who agree in laying the blame to 
falling prices. Present low prices they as- 
cribe mainly to the appreciation of gold since 
the demonetization of silver, but gambling in 
fictitious farm products is also claimed to be a 
too potent factor in depressing prices. The 
committee emphasize the evils of special legis- 
lation and unjust taxation. All this is not 
new. Every intelligent farmer long since rec- 
ognized these facts, without being blinded to 
other causes that are also at work. For this 
very reason, the people in 1892 ushered in a 
new administration, but instead of correct- 
ing these evils its congress goes out of 
power making reports that emphasize them. 
This journal has nothing to do with par- 
ty politics, but we can say that men of all 
political views now recognize the supreme im- 
portance of price. Good husbandry and econo- 
my in production must be observed, but what’s 
the use of all this effort when farm produce 
can only be sold at a loss? This is the ques- 
tion that comes home to farmer, manufacturer 
and laborer. Until the monometalist can 
show that the fall in prices is beneficent, until 
he can demonstrate that it is due to causes 
other than the gold standard, the bimetalic 
idea will grow. The evils that bimetalists 
have always maintained would follow the 
adoption of the single standard are certainly 
with us—an object lesson that theory finds it 
hard to controvert. 





Legislation cannot do very much for farmers 
or other people. The less legislation the bet- 
ter for most of us. We aré impressed with the 
truth of this opinion as we follow the course of 
our national and state legislaturesfand observe 
the sigh of relief with which their adjourn- 
ment is welcomed. Fewer laws, simpler gov- 
ernment, less officials, lighter taxes—these are 
imperatively demanded. There is danger that 
farmers are coming to expect altogether too 
much of legislation. Self-help is the best help 
after all. Let government keep its hands off, 
spare our farmers from special laws that oper- 
ate against them, give usa fair chance, and 
then let us alone. The political farmer who 
farms the farmers should be out of a job here- 
after. 





Europe a Poor Grain Buyer—February exports 
of flour and grain show a universal falling off 
compared with January, this being most marked 
in wheat and corn. March ought to do better pro- 
viding the movement continues as fairas during 
the first half, but it is needed in order to overtake 
the business of a year ago. During the eight 
months ending Feb 28 wheat exports fell away 
14,000,000 bu compared with a year earlier. Corn 
exports were relatively better for the month than 
for the eight months but away behind Feb, ’9, 
when prices were 5@7c p bu lower than now and 
more favorable to the export trade. Other coarse 
grains are going abroad sparingly and the value 
of all kinds was $3,000,000 less during Feb than a 
year ago while the export trade in breadstuffs for 
the eight months ending Feb 28 was 47,000,000 
short of the corresponding period last year. The 
following table shows the exports and values 
with comparisons (last three figures 000s being 


omitted :) Month of Feb, -8 mos to Feb 38-~ 
onth of Fe 
"1895 «894 1895 


1 1894 
Wheat, bu, 4,6 4,010 52,888 67,076 
total value, $2,514 2,497 29,485 46,158 
av value, 54.64¢ 62.26 55.75 68.81 
Wheat flour, bbls, 948 1,134 10, 154 11,277 
total value, 2,953 4,582 34,305 47,773 
Corn, bu, 2,501 5,643 11,568 43,372 
total value, $1,249 2,567 6,033 20,263 
av value, 49. 94c 49 52.15 46.71 
Corn meal, bbls, 15 18 143 ik3 
total value, $45 46 485 
Oats, bu, 31 37 364 5,517 
total value, #10 4 128 1,936 
av value 32.25¢ . 37.83 35.17 35.09 
Oatmeal, Ibs, 1,862 840 0,294 6,386 
total value, B54 21 278 159 
By stal val some $B 
total value, -- - 
Barley, bu, 43 288 1,186 4,043" , 
total value, $20 125 615 1,879 
Total, $6,844 $9,852 $71,278 $118,779 











Catalogues Acknowledged.—Kentish grown 
seeds and chrysanthemums, H. Cannell & Sons, 
Swanley, Kent, Eng. Flower, garden and farm 
seeds, garden and farm manual, Johnson & 
Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa. Penrose  nurser- 
ies, roses a specialty. Robert Seott & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Handbeok of ,vegetable and 
flower seeds, small fruits, ete, W. W. Rawson & 
Co, 33 South Market st, Boston, Mass. Dreer’s gar- 
den calendar, Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut st 
Philadelphia, Pa. Book on sunimer gardening, J. 
J. Bell, Binghamton, N Y. Header and 
hay tool chat, Aeme Harvester, Co, Pekin, Ll. 
Lovett's Guide to Horticulture, The Lovett Co, 
Little Silver, NJ. High grade spraying pumps, 
PrP. C. Lewis Mfg Coe Catskill, N ¥. Pred E. 
Young, Rochester, N Y, fruit and ornamental 
trees, strawberries, small fruits, roses, ete. J. A. 
Everitt, Indianapolis, Ind, garden and flower 
seeds. Lucien Sanderson, New Haven, Ct, special 
formula §fertilizers. Vitlmorin—Audrieux & Co, 
Paris, France, the celebrated French seedsmen. 
L.L. May & Co, St Paul, Minn, seeds, plants, 
bulbs and fruits. 





Caring for Fowls.—C. A. B., Duane, N ¥: You 
must first be sure that your fowls are comforta- 
bly housed—that they do not suffer from cold or 
vermin. Feed them a variety of cereals, wheat, 
oats, corn, buckwheat; give them an occasional 
dish of sealded meal or meal and mid- 
dlings mixed; furnish them with some 
fresh vegetable matter such as potato parings, 
apple parings, cabbage leaves, etc; see that 
they have plenty of pure water every day and 
also an accessible supply of ground bone, oyster 
shells, ete. Then get some scrap from the butch- 
er shop for them and they will lay. We should 
advise you not to cross them, but keep pure. 


In Sympathy with the Real Farmer.—At the 
Bloomville farmers’ institute I subscribed for 
your paper for three months. Your Ohio Editor 
and Manager Bert Rice isan old personal friend 
and this was one inducement to try your Ohio Edi- 
tton. I like the tone of the numbers received. It 
seems in sympathy With the tillers of the soil in- 
stead of those who “farm the farmers.” Inclos- 
ed find $1.25 for which please extend my subscrip- 
tion one year, and the following three books as 
Ss your advertisement: the Practical Poultry 

rower, the Practical Fruit Grower and Money 
Crops: how to grow and sell them.—{John Seitz, 
Tiffin, O. 


Combined Ditch and Tile Machine.—F. David- 
son, an old subscriber and an intelligent planter 
of Montgomery, Ala, writes: “I have been a deeply 
interested reader of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
ever since I became a subscriber and consider it 
the most instructive and thoroughly practical 
paper on farming published. The issue of Feb 
2 contains on its first page an interesting article 
on the system of digging irrigated ditches in the 
west. It suggests to me —— of a com- 
pound trench digging and tile machine for our 
prairie lands here where draining is so useful in 
many places.” If Mr Davidson can perfect such 
a machine it will make it possible to work to ad- 
vantage and profit much fnad that is now idle. 
There are numerous devices for ditching and 
ievee building in use in the south, one of the best 
being advertised in our columns by F. Coomer of 
Houston, Texas. 











A Batch of Queries.—J.C.L. M., Liberal, Ore- 
gon: Salt in large doses will kill hogs—it should 
be used with discretion. Asa green food, rye is 
more valuable than oats by 25 percent. Chopped 
whole wheat is 13 per cent more valuable than 
wheat middlings. Better sand 25¢ for our pam- 

hlet on tobacco culture—the subject is too large 
or this department. 





A Pig Story.—One sow, one year old last May, 
produced eight pigs, which ran with the mother 
allsummer. Seven of the pigs and the sow were 
sold Dee 31st for $101.25. Beat that with a cow if 
you can.—({ George J. Kellogg, Wis. 


Application of Hen Manure. —Thomas L. Gilles- 
pie, Albany Co, NY: It is not advisable to apply 
hen manure tin its pure state. The better way is 
to mix it with three or four times its bulk of dry 
muck or soil. In this form it does not injure deli- 
cate plants and there is less loss of ammonia than 
if usedi pure. It is easily soluble im water and if 
sufficiently diluted makes an excellent fertilizer 
for poited and bedded plants. 


Teosinte.—Mrs J R.S., Grangeville, Va: Plant 
teosinte as early as you may safely plant corn— 
not earlier—and fertilize it as you would to grow 
a& good erop of corn in your section. 


Hedge Plants.—J. G., Dutchess Co, N VY: Cali- 
fornia privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium aureum) is all 
right for your hedge, hardy and vigorous with a 
fine foliage. 





SOME USEFUL INFORMATION 


OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Loss of Control of Muscles—William H. has a 
horse which is stiff in the back when it moves; 
its hind part wabbles so that itis unfit for work. 
It has been in this condition for five months, and 
does not seem to impreve. It is caused by ¢ 
deranged condition of the nerves supplying the 
muscles of the back and legs, and the animal has 
not control of them. The disease resembles 
chorea in man. Give 1dr of powdered nux vomi- 
ea and 1 oz of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, once 
daily in bran mash. One can be given in the 
morning and the otherin the evening. Continue 
both medicines for a month. Also rub the mus- 
cles once every second day with a little com- 
pound svap iiniment. 


Biting in Manger.—S. B.’s two-year-old colt 
bites the manger and shows signs of becoming a 
ecribber. This isa habit and can be stopped only 
by a halter with a wide nose band. rom this 
band in front lave two strips of iron passin 
down over the mouth and fastened to the ban 
behind. Keep this on except when the animal is 
ealing. 





Pasty Milk.--G. F. B. has a cow which gives 
pasty milk (not lumpy). Her udder swells but the 
inflammation is kept down by rubbing it with 
iodine ointment. This trouble is caused by a de- 
ranged condition of the glands of the udder and is 
difficult to remedy. Give 1 oz fluid extract ot 
pilocarpus twice a day in a pint of cold water and 
continue for two orthree weeks. If it should 
cause a ftiow of saliva from the mouth and tears 
from the eyes stop using for a few days and then 
begin again. 

Ringworm; Complaint in Turkey.—1. A. D. 
has a heifer which has a rough, scabby skin 
around the eyes and a patch on its back. 2. A 
turkey gobbler is off its feed and goes around 
moping, making a peculiar noise like one spit- 
ting. 1..Rubin well with the fingers a little of 
the following, and repeat in three days: Binio- 
dide of mercury 1 dr and lard 14% oz. 2. The trou- 
ble is caused by an irritant in the throat or wind- 
pipe and sometimes by small worms in the wind- 
pipe. Puta tablespoonful of turpentine into a 
quart of boiling water and hold the turkey’s head 
over it for 10 minutes twice daily. 


Sore Lympathics.—J. 5. W. hasa mare with 
foal, which is stiff in her hind parts; that is, she 
does not want to step over-anything. This is us- 
ually caused by a filling up of the lymphatics of 
the hind parts, which is sometimes the case with 
mares. Give 14 oz of nitrate of potassium ata 
dose three times a week in a bran mash and ex- 
ercise her a little. 

Castration; Mare Always In Heat.—L. C. G. 
asks at whatage the horse should be operated 
upon. If the colt is well developed in front have 
it done when itis ayear old. If itis deficient in 
front at that time, wait another year or even un- 
til the animal is three years old. The operation 
can be done with very little risk at any age. 2. 
There is a natural tendency in some mares always 
to act as if they were in heat. Medicine is of no 
use inthis case. When the animal grows older 
and is given plenty of work it may pass away. 





Lumps on Nose.—C. P.’s_ three-year-old colt 
has lumps on each side of nose above the nostril. 
If the lumps are soft, open them with the knife 
and inject a little tincture of iodine into them 
once or twice. If they are hard use biniodide of 
mereury 1dr and vaseline 144 0z, rub on a little 
once a week tor a few weeks. 

Barbed Wire Cuts.—J.A.D.’s mare was badly 
cut by barbed wire. Clean the cut by letting 
lukewarm water run over it. Then use a little of 
the following three times a day: Acetate of lead 
'y oz, sulphate of zine 4% 02, carbolic acid 4% oz, 
water 1lqt. Shake up well before using. Band- 
age in such a way that it will not be tight about 
the sore part. 





Inflammation of Mare’s Brain.—C. B. lost two 
mares from the same cause. They suddenly be- 
“ame blind, stiff in the fore parts, and if the head 
was touched, or an attempt made to put on the 
bridle, it seemed to craze them. The animals had 
been fed chaff from shelled corn. We have never 
seen bad results from horses or colts eating chaff 
from the shelled corn. The treatment in the 
early stage would be to give 10z aloes and % Ib 
Epsom salts at a dose, and puta bag of ice to the 
head. Also give from 20 to 30 drops of tineture of 
aconite in 2 oz water every two hours. 


Inversion of Vagina; Other Questions.—R. B. 
D. asks (1) about tne inversion of the vagina, (2) 
prolapsus uteri in a ewe and (3) canse of death of 
calf having discharge and heavy beating. 1. In- 
version of the vagina sometimes takes place be- 
fore calving. The part should be bathed for half 
an hour with acetate of lead % oz, tineture of 
opium 2o0z an! water 1 qt. Put it back in tits 
place and put on the truss and keep it there until 
hecessary to remove it. After calving have the 
parts bathed with the same lotion and put back 
inthe proper place and the truss applied and 
kept on fora few days. Give the animal 2 or 3 
doses powdered opium 2 drat adose three times 
aday. The bathing of the part and the soothing 
medicine viven will revent inflammation. 2. 
Prolapsus uteri should treated as an inversion 








of the vagina. Stitching in some cases answers 
the purpose of a truss, but the truss is preferred, 
as it answers better and is noi cruel. 3. It is im- 
possible to give a satisfactory answer, not having 
seen the calf while alive or examined it after 
death. 


Dumps in Pigs.—F. H. R. wants to know what 
to do for pigs afflicted with dumps. Give 10 to 15 
drops of tineture of digitalis and 15 to 20 drups of 
tincture of opium in a tablespoonful of water 
three times a day. In the majority of cases three 
or four doses will effect a cure. 





Sore on Pig’s Lip; Ophthalmia.—1. A. M.’s sow 
has a sore on on its lip which causes it to hang 
down a little. 2. Acolt’s eye became inflamed and 
sore periodically. 3. Another colt has a lump on 
its stifle joint. 1. It is likely a cancerous aflec- 
tion and caustic patash should be applied to it 
once daily until it is lower than the surrounding 
pose. Then dust iodeform on it twice daily to 

eal it. If it should begin to grow again use 
more of the caustic. 2. Bathe the eyes twice 
daily and put a little of the following lotion in 
the eye after each bathing: Acetate of lead 10 gr, 
tincture of opium 10 drops, water1%0z. Give loz 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic once a day for two or 
three weeks. 3. Blister the lump every second 
week with biniodide of mercury 1dr and lard1 
oz and let it remain on for 24bours. Then wash 
off and rub ona little lard. Keep the head tied 
up while the blister is un. 


Distemper in Colt-—A. B.’s three-year-old colt 
had the distemper last spring. The part broke 
and has never healed. It scabs over for awhile 
and then breaks open again. The bone may be 
affected or the tissue may be hard from the effects 
of the disease. Probe the opening to find the 
depth and see if it leads to the bone. If the bone 
is diseased it will have to be cut down upon and 
cleaned by a veterinary surgeon. If it is the soft 
parts that are affected dip a small strip of soft 
muslin in terchloride of antimony and pass it in- 
to the opening with a probe, let it remain in fora 
few hours then drawit out. In three days repeat 
and so on until it has been used four times. Then 
inject daily a little of a mixture of zine chloride 1 
dr and water 1 pt. 


Cough in Chickens and Colt.—E. M. H. has 
chickens which appear to be in good health, but 


they occasionally cough. 2. His cow coughs 
every time it eats bran mash and at other times 
breathes hard. 1. It is caused by irritation in the 
throat. Mix 1 0z each of ginger and mustard with 
?2 peck of oatmeal and make a thick mash of it. 
et the chickens eat all they want of it once a 
day. Keep them in a warm place. 2. Blister the 
throat with biniodide of mercury 1 dr and vase- 
line loz. Repeat in two weeks. Give 1 dr of cam- 
phor, 1 dr of fluid extract of belladonna, and \% oz 
chlorate of potassium twice a day in a quart of 
oatmeal gruel and continue it for ten days. 





Lump on Pig.—M. N.’s pig has a hard lump, 
the size of a small hen’s egg, on its navel. Itis 
caused by a thickness of the navel cord and if it 
is not doing the pig any harm it is best not to 
operate on it. The operation would have to be 
done by a qualified veterinary surgeon. There is 
no medicine that would reduce the lump. 

Stiffness in Hind Parts.—J. S. W.’s mare is 
stiff in her hind legs, will sooner go around a rail 
than step ever it. She isin foal. Thissometimes 
takes place in*’mares from a filling up of the 
lymphatics of the legs and may pass off in due 
time. Give her 4 oz nitrate of potassium in bran 
mash three times a week. 








Farcy in Horse.—S. B. had a horse which 
had tarcy and was condemned and destroyed last 
June. He asksif there will be any danger of 
other horses taking the disease if allowed to 
grave on the same pasture next summer. There 
wiil be no danger after so long atime; the action 
of the air will havedestroyed the germs if any 
were left. 


Fistula.—E. W. asks how to treata fistula on a 
horse’s shoulder. Probe the openings to find the 
depth and direction of the pipes. Then dip strips 
of muslin in.a little terchloride of antimony and 
press them to the bottom of the pipes. If there is 
more than one pipe serve each one in the same 
way. Repeat every third day for three or four 
weeks, and then inject once daily chloride of zine 
1dran‘i water % pint, using a tablespoonful at a 
time. Rub on the swollen parts cantharides 2 dr 
and lard 10z. Repeat in two weeks. 

Enlarged Knee Joint.—J. E. B.’s colt struck the 
inside of its knee while trotting and it lefta nard 
bunch. The joint below the fetlock is swollen 
and the skin cracks when the colt is driven. Blis- 
ter the inside of the knee, every second week, 
with biniodide of mercury 1 dr, and lard 1o0z. Let 
it remain on 24 hours and then wash off and apply 
a little lard. Poultice the cracked skin with lin- 
seed meal for a few days and then mix and rub 
on a little oxide of zine 2 0z and glycerine 4 oz. 


Indigestion in Calf.—J. J. W.’s calf is not doing 
well. Itis fed on ground eorn, bran and milk. 
Its hair is rough and for the last few days blood 
has been noticed on its dung. Give it 2 0z of cas- 
tor oi] and follow thés by giving 1 teaspoonful of 
tineture of iron, tincture of gentian and ginger at a 
dose in a little water three times a day. Boil ¥ 
teacupful of linseed oil into a pulp. Mix half of 
this in its milk in the morning and the other half 
in the evening. Continue for two or three weeks. 











SPRING OPENING IN EUROPE. 


Lonpon, England, March 1—To-day is the 
mildest with regard to temperature for many 
weeks. The long-continued frost broke about 
10 days ago, but it did not clear entirely away, 
and the weather on the continent has been of 
much the same character as in England, with 
somewhat milder days and a temperature be- 
low freezing point at night. In France there 
has been a slight advance in both the provin- 
cial and metropolitan markets, arising from 
the supposition that, in of the 
spring sowings being late, there will be a loss 
of acreage of wheat. This may or may not be 
so, but itis a fact to be remembered that the 
French farmer usually his spring sow- 
ings finished at an earlier period than does the 
English farmer, February and March being 
the months preferred; consequently the entire 
loss of February is a much more serious thing 
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to France than it is to England. For- 
eign wheat is being more firmly held 
in the Paris market, and consequently 


business both for this grain and flour has been 
restricted, Generally speaking, the 
tion in Russia is favorable, and there are no 
further reports corroboraing the previous 
statement that the area under winter wheat 
has been imaterially reduced in that part of 
Europe. 

It may be interesting to know that according 
tothe French government returns the area 
sown to wheat at the end of January, as com- 
pared with the corresponding time in the pre- 
vious year, was higher in four departments 
from 5 to 20 per cent, in two departments from 
1to4per cent, and in 35 departments it was 
equal to the preceding year; in 37 departments 
it was less, from 1 to 5 per cent, in eight depart- 
ments from 6 to 20 and in one department over 
21 per cent less. 

The severe weather has made itself felt on 
the Jhaystacks ‘of England. Fortunately 
forthe British farmer he had a full average 
crop, and he was able to fill his stackyards to 
an extent unseen for several years. This has 
stood him in good stead during the prevailing 
weather, when in of the snow 
and frost, it was impossible for animals to pick 
up any food for themselves. The failure of the 
hay crop in 1893 opened the British markets 
very widely to the importation of foreign hay, 
the quantity increasing from 61,237 tons in 1892 
to 265,050 in 1893. Inthe year 1894 the quanti- 
ty somewhat fell off to 254,214 tons, the greatest 
difference being seen in the latter six months 
ofthe year. This immense stride in outside 
competition was brought about by the fact that 
best hay was making as much as $40 per ton 
in the English market, but its effect was so 
great that at the end of ’93, the price had fallen 
to 37, and atthe end of ’94 to22.50. At this 
moment, the best hay can be _ bought 
for 21.50. The severe weather which we have 
just gone through has made a slight difference 
in the prospects of foreign trade in this article 
There is not sufficient in this country to en- 
able farmers to sell at a very low figure, and it 
is easy of calculation whether, after deduction 
of freight and charges of both sides it is pos- 
sibleto do much business in England with 
United States hay. 
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Truth About the Wheat Reserves. 


The extraordinary report issued by the de- 
partment of agriculture relative to stocks of 
wheat in farmers’ hands deserves more than 
passing mention. March 1 AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST estimated these reserves at 154,000,- 
000 bu. The figures given out by the Wash- 
ington officials are 75,000,000 bu. 

The report of this journal was based upon 
percentage returns from representative farmers 
in each connty, the percentage being applied 
to our estimate of the crop of last year. The 
consolidated estimates of county correspond- 
ents made an average percentage of the crop 
still on hand of 29.8 which when expressed in 
bushels aggregates 154,578,000. 

The reports to the department of agriculture 
are likewise made in percentage of the pre- 
vious crop and also come from representative 
farmers in each county. The discrepancy be- 
tween the bureau figures ang the estimate of 
this journal is too large to be attributed to dif- 
ference in views on the part of the reporters. 
Those reporting to each authority are selected 
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from the same class of people, surrounded by 
the same environments, subject to the same 
influences and by the law of averages their an- 
swers to the same question, when reduced to a 
mathematical statement, should be in close 
relation. The very fact that the _per- 
centage given out by the bureau is 
16.3, while the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST re- 
turns made 29.8, suggests incompetency 
in making up the government returns. 
It looks very much as though the government 
statistician, without authority either of law or 
Statistical experience, arbitrarily reduced the 
estimates of his correspondents 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 bu. It is highly important to know 
whether this be the fact or not. 

In this connection it might be pointed out 
that in wheat alone is there any serious dis- 
crepancy between AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and bureau percentages. We made the per- 
centage of corn still on hand 39.0, bureau re- 
turns it 39.2; our returns made amount of corn 
shipped out of the county where grown 13.4 
per cent, bureau reports it 13.04. In the face 
of this agreement, supported by the fact that 
the returns in both cases are from the same 
class of people, we are forced to believe that 
the government’s wheat figures were subject 
to such amateur treatment as to make them 
show less than two-thirds the wheat reserve 
which the correspondents actually reported to 
the department. Can this be true? 

In the face of this well-grounded lack of con- 
fidence in the accuracy of the bureau estimate, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST does not feel it nec- 
essary to present any argument relative to its 
estimate of 154,000,000 farm reserves. Time, 
and a very short time, will demonstrate which 
authority is reliable. 
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Westward [ovement of [lint Growing. 





The peppermint acreage of ’95, confined ina 
commercial sense to the three states of New 
York, Michigan and Indiana, is yet undeter- 
mined, but special investigation made by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST points to an aggre- 
gate much as that of last year, a falling off in 
some of the older sections being made up else- 
where. Wayne county, N Y, has long enjoy- 
ed the prestige of being the leading producer 
of fine peppermint oil, but owing to present 
depressed conditions many farmers will re- 
duce their acreage. The price of labor is rela- 
tively high and this makes it difficult to com- 
pete with the cheaper production further west, 
where yields on comparatively new ground 
are large and occasionally a third or fourth 
crop may be harvested without resetting the 
plants. 

In Michigan the coming acreage will be 
much as that of a year ago, although damage 
to the roots is feared owing to ravages of the 
cut worms. To avoid loss of this kind many 
of the best growers reset plants after the sec- 
ond season. The low prices will induce large 
growers to plant sparingly, many of them re- 
garding the business rather unprofitable at the 
best, but in other instances new ground is be- 
ing thus appropriated which will do much to 
make up any possible deficiency. This holds 
true of Indiana where the business is young, 
but the extent of the acreage while probably 
larger will be uncertain until the present crit- 
ical period of thawing and freezing is over. 

Prices of oil are low to-day, not so much 
through a combination of buyers as hinted by 
some correspondents, as to the liberal produc- 
sion of oil last season which turned out great- 
er than at one time seemed probable. The 
year proved unusually favorable. The plant 
roots were in good condition, the weather pro- 
pitious for best preparation of the ground and 
good for growth and harvest of plant. It is 
not assured that these may be repeated an- 
other year. In view of present low prices for 
other products of the soil, mint growing is 
generally considered fairly profitable in the 
west. 

Last season’s oil has mostly left first hands 
and the market is remarkably steady under 
fair, but not active demand. In York State oil 
has been quotable around $170@175 per Ib 
since the last of October. At different points 
in Michigan buyers are offering 150@1 60. H. 
R. Page, a pioneer in Jackson county, regards 
the crop fairly profitable and secures good re- 
sults from feeding the mint straw to sheep and 
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horses. G. A. Angevine, manager of the mint 
growers’ co-operative association, reports only 
asmall fraction of the ’94 crop in farmers’ 
hands in Michigan. Spearmint cultivation 
has made slow growth owing to the limited 
character of the demand. 

Probably 90 % of the oil consumed in the U 
Sis home production. York State oil commands 
the best price partly because of its excellent 
reputation. A fact not generally known which 
hurts the price in certain parts of Michigan is 
the lessened intrinsic merit of the oil because 
a large proportion of the active principle 
“menthol” has been extracted. Schimmel & 
Co, extensive distillers of essentials oils, have 
recently made compilations which show that 
while the best grades of American peppermint 
oil contain 50 to 60 % of menthol, certain 
Michigan oils have only 33 to 36 %. Mint cul- 
tivation in Mississippi has never amounted to 
much nor has it gone beyond the experimental 
stage in the northwest. Where planted in Ne- 
braska in a small way it has spread rapidly but 
grew only six inches high. In Washington ex- 
perimental patches grew well during two suc- 
cessive years, but just before harvest in both 
instances died down and amounted to nothing. 
England produces some oil, but little of it 
reaches the U §8, which is an exporter. The 
cultivation is quite extensively followed in 
portions of Japan, the oil going chiefly to 
Europe. During the past year or two some 
mint farms have been established in Saxony, 
and last season samples of inferior quality were 
forwarded to this country from Chile. 





—— 


English Root Crop Wastage—Stock raisers in 
England who depend so much on this class of 
feed have been hardly hit by the frost, as fully 
75 % of the turnips which remained in the ground 
(it is the custom in some parts of England to leave 
them standing throughout the winter) have been 
frozen, and will rot very quickly on an actual 
thaw setting in. They will be useless for stock, 
and it will make a still further call upon the sup- 

lies of other feeding stuffs which may be availa- 
le. In fartoo many cases also mangels, which 
have been stored, have been frozen through inef- 
fective covering, and many hundreds of tons of 
potatoes have also been frozen in the pits. These 
mishaps need not occur were the farmer to take 
sufficient care in providing against the frost. 





The Balance of Trade during the short month 
of Feb was clearly against the US as the 
imports of all kinds of merchandise exceeded by 
$2,000,000 the amountof goods shipped abroad. 
Total exports were 56,308,500 of which 55,320,000 
were domestic goods. Total imports, 58,326,000, 
were nearly equally madeup of those dutiable 
and free of duty. During the eight months end- 
ing Feb the total exports, 558,000,000, were about 
92,000,000 greater than the value of the goods 
brought into this country which was 466,000,000. 





Sheep Scab has been reported in certain con- 
signments at the London Metropolitan market. 
This is not verified and American shippers take 
no stock in the allegations, but is hinted in Eng- 
land that an order will be issued directing that 
United States sheep shall in the future be slaugh- 
tered at the port of landing. For many years all 
foreign cattle reaching London have been thus 
slaughtered at Deptford, a portion of the city be- 
low London bridge. 





Pennsylvania Coal Output continues large and 
contributes to the unsettled condition of the trade 
which has brought unusually low prices. The 
shipments from the Wyoming, Lehigh and Schuy]- 
kill districts for the week ending March 9 were 
870,598 tons and the total for the year to date 7,257,- 
000 tons, an increase over last year for the same 
period of almost 1,300,000 tons. 





The Regions Covered with Snow to a depth 
of 3 in or more at8pm, March 11, were north- 
ern New England, portions of western N Y, Mich, 
a limited area in central-northern Neb and the 
extreme northern portions of Minn and N_ Dak. 
Elsewhere the depths reported are less than 3 
in,and for the most partonly traces remain- 
ed, ineluding a little in Washington. 


Millstuff Shipments from Minneapolis, which 
is ‘the source of a large proportion of the eastern 
and northern supply, were.§293,489 tons last year 
against 305,647 tons in ’93. Ten years ago the ce 
ments were 140,959 tons and have been gradually 
and regularly increasing ever since. 

Montreal Cheese Shipments last season were 
1,726,058 Ibs, an increase of 43,112 lbs over ’93. 
Prices averaged about as high as during past sea- 
sons, leaving a fair profit to the Canadian farmer. 
In 93 the exports of cheese alone brought into 
that country $13,400,000. 
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SOME GAINS IN FART PRICES. 


TurspAy Eventne, March 19, 1895. 

In a cautious and conservative manner busi- 
ness men the country over are reaching out 
and the situation continues promising. Mixed 
influences have been at work during the past 
week retarding material progress yet in the 
main there are evidences of healthy growth. 
Railroad earnings are still far frum satisfac- 
tory but the action of two leading lines in re- 
ducing their rates of dividends the past week 
has only served to strengther the confidence 
of moneyed men in the conservative manage- 
ment of so great an industry. Unfavorable 
weather conditions have restricted the move- 
ment of merchandise and delayed spring 
activities and bank clearings through- 
out the U S continue under a normal 
volume. On the other hand the disturbing 
element of gold withdrawals so marked dur- 
ing midwinter has practically disappeared. 
Against January exports of $26,000,000, Febru- 
ary sent abroad only 1,500,000 and the markets 
for securities and commercial paper show evi- 
dences of returning confidence. Theiron trade 
is a little more active, dry goods jobbers are 
fairly well employed in caring for orders and 
boot and shoe manufacturers are well employ- 
ed. Woolen and cotton fabrics exhibit more 
stability and the impression prevails that 
prices are at bed-rock. 

Turning to market conditions surrounding 
produce the trend of prices in the main has 
been favorable to the farmer. Thesharp ad- 
vance in wheat, while not fully maintained and 
due in large part to speculative buying, con- 
tains elements of inherent stability. Influ- 
encés at work are the steady decrease in the 
world’s stocks and apparent approach of a pe- 
riod of returning commercial prosperity. 
Coarse grains have ruled sympathetically firm. 
The fractional advance in cotton, though large- 
ly speculative, carried the price to a level 
higher than reached in many weeks. Wool is 
steady with a liberal consumption of both 
domestic and foreign, and indications that the 
stocks of the first named will be well ex- 
hausted by the time the new clip appears. 
Live stock is in good demand, cattle continu- 
ing firm. Dairy products are fairly steady 
with an increased consumption of butter at the 
low prices ruling, choice apples are firm, pota- 
toes going into distribution at a liberal rate 
and hay without important change. Revised 
prices to-night are as follows: 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 6 25 475 475 
New York, 5 85 5 00 485 
Buffalo, 585 475 50 
Kansas City, 5 60 455 410 
Pittsburg, 575 400 48 


At Chicago, most of last week was marked by 
firmness in the cattle trade prices moving up ir- 
regularly 15@25c, nor has there been any reason 
during the first two days of the present week to 
believe in more than temporary reactions. One 
week follows another and the shortage in the 
supply becomes more manifest, this being the 
chief factor in the present strong position. Of- 
ferings of really  - to choice native beeves are 
relatively small and while the export trade 
might be more active there is a good outlet for 


everything offered ranking better than 
poor to common canners and _ butchers’ 
stock. During the past 10 days a number of 


droves of choice beeves have sold better than $6 
and something fancy might bring 6 25@6 35 though 
transactions, owing to the variable quality, are 
mostly at a range of 5 75 down to 450, rough lots 
selling considerably below the inside point 
named. Stock cattle are meeting fair demand 
with a good many shipped tothe country. The 
supply of veal calves is naturally increasing and 
the market irregular. Milch cows and springers 
are wanted and firm. The betterclass of fed Tex- 
ans sell readily at stiff prices. Quotations are re- 
vised as follows: 


Exporters. 145) to 1600 Com to ch bulls. 3@ 45 
iba, average. 5% 625 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 365 44 
shipping steers, 1L5O Common do 265 350 
to 140 Ihe. 4 550 Calves, heavy. 22 300 

Fair te medium steers, Caives.100 to 180 Iba, 350 5% 
1159 to 1400 Ibs, 42% 5 Milch cows, ea, 25 00 50 00 

Good cows and heifers, 575 450 Cornfed Tex steers, 4 500 

Poor to fair cows, 223 36 Do cows and heifers. 350 400 


Hugs have sold at the highest prices tonched in 
a long time, the advance compared with a week 
ago amounting to 20@35c. In spite of big stocks 


of provisions in this city the packers have acted 
in abullish manner, encouraged by the good de- 
mand for product on shipping orders both south 





MARKETS 


THE LATEST 





and abroad. Weekly receipts at Chicago around 
200,000 hogs, however, would serve to hold down 
the price were it not for advices from Missouri 
river points to the effect that offerings further 
west show a falling off both in number and 
quality. Good to extra heavy hogs have sold up 
to $4 50@4 75, mixed droves 4 35@465, and light 
weights 4254455 with skips and culls all the 
way down to 3 25@3 50. 

Sheep have recovered mostof the Uecline es- 
tablished a fortnight ago, owing in part to lighter 
supplies and in part to sympathy ‘with advances 


in other deseriptions of live stock. Offerings 
rather smaller and while the market lacked ac- 
tivity there has been a geod clearance. Demand 


chiefly for the better grades of sheep and lambs, 
good to choice wethers selling at $4 25@4 75 and 
oceasional bunches of extra up to 5. Common to 
fair 225@3 60. Poor to extra lambs 3 75@5 60. 

At Pittsburg, some weakness was developed in 
the cattle market but under the influence of small 
offerings of choice animals and advices of strength 
elsewhere a good recovery has taken place. Beef 
eattle are wanted and owing to a strengthening 
belief that there is a shortage in the general sup- 
ply holders are firm in their views and dealers 
obliged to grant slight advances here and there. 
Milkers and springers are in good demand when 
choice. Moderate numbers of young steers are 
picked up by farmers to put on grass. Revised 
quotations follow: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 7 steers, 850 to 950 
8. 


to 1600 lbs, 85 50G@5 75 , 375 465 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,275 40 
1350 lbs, 450 525 Bulls and stags, 200 425 
Com to faim 1050 Feeders, 90 to 1100 Ibs, 375 450 
1200 Ibs, $85 450 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 375 


Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 18 00 45 00 

1300 Ibs, 850 425 Veal calves, 450 635 

In hogs, little ehange took place until near the 
close of last week, since }which date muvre or less 
strength has been present with prices higher than 
for some time. Offerings only moderate and all 
classes taking hold with avidity. Good to choice 
Philas $4 65a4 80, yorkers 4 50@4 60, medium 
weights 4 60@4 75, pigs and light droves generally 
43004 50. Sheep have averaged steadier since the 
early decline of 15@25¢ and under small receipts 
a good clearance is noted. The feeling in a gen- 
eral way is one of fair confidence in continued 
good prices. Good to fancy wethers 4@4 85, poor 
to fair 2 25@3 50, lambs 3 50G@6. 

At Buffalo, general strength has characterized 
the cattle market, due to relatively small offer- 
ings much of the week past and to strength else- 
where. With the exception of Monday the re- 
ceipts and actual offerings have been ey 
small and most classes of buyers represented. 
Few cattle suitable for export account were on 
sale. Transactions are on the basis of $5 25@5 8 
for good to choice heavy steers, showing an ad- 
vance compared with a week ago of about 25c, 
common to fair mixed and light weights 4@4 50, 
largely around 425@5 25. Cows nd bulls 250@ 
450, voung heifers 3 40@425, common stockers 
225@3. Milech cows irregular, choice to fancy 
selling up to 40@50 ea, and common to fair lots 
all the way down to 16@25. Veal calves 425@5 25. 
Hogs have sold well with local buyers particularly 
active and slight advances all along the line. Local 
slaughterers want good medium weights and the 
inquiry for yorkers is promising. Good to 
choice yorkers 4 65@4 75, light weights 450@@4 65, 
good to choice heavy hogs, 300@350 lbs, 4 75@4 85. 
In the sheep market early weakness gave way 
to a good recovery under relatively small offer- 
ings and all desirable droves have been closed 
out. Buyers well represented and a ready out- 
let for everything merchantable. Common to 
fair sheep 2 65@3 25, good to choice mixed droves 
3 50@450 and fancy heavy wethers 4 75@5. Com- 
mon to extra lambs 4 25@6. 


At New York, export demand for cattle has 
been rather indifferent, but owing to small re- 
ceipts of good to choice natives general firmness 
prevails. Medium to good steers have sold up 16 
@25ce with prices $4 50@5 75, while something 
fancy would command a further premium. Oxen 
and stags 2 75@4 50, bulls 250@450, cows 1 75@4, 
veal calves 4@6 75. Hogs offered sparingly with 
good to choice salable at 4 75@5. Sheep have 
shown little change with enough demand to 
practically absorb everything though salesmen 
failed to secure any advance. Choice lots 3 7%5@ 
4 85, lambs 5 2546. 

At Lendon, American steers easy at 1044@2c 2 
th, estimated dressed weight, and refrigerator 
ee ra Sheep 12@l4c estimated dressed 
weight. . 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, marrow firm under moderate sup- 
plies. Ch marrow $2 55@260 » bu, medium 195 
@2, pea 2@205, white idney 240, red kidney 
210, black turtle soup 185@190, yellow eye 
215@220, Cal limas 3@310, foreign medium 
1 75@1 85, pea 1 80@1 90, green — 1 @1 07%. 

At Chicago, steady, supplies light and de- 
mand moderate. Pea and navy h p $1 8@1 90 
~ bu, fair to ch cleaned 1 75@1 85, common to 
fair 140@170, hp medium 1 80@)1 85, ch cleaned 
1 65@1 75, common to fair 1 25@1 60, brown Swedish 
2 25, red kidney 2 25, Cal limas 4c ® fb. 

Apples. 
At New York, trade moderate and market eas 


on all except fancy fruit. Spitzenburg et e bbl, 
Spy 3@4, Balawin 325@4, Greening 3 25@4 50. 





Winesap 4@4 50, Ben Davis 350@4, russet 3, pov: 
to good 2a3. 

At Chicaga, loeal demand continues in a limit- 
ed way and prices are held steadily. N y 
and N E fey mixed $3@3 25 p bbl, good to ch 2 75@ 
3, Greenings 2 75@3 50, Can fcy Spy and Green- 
ings 3 50a4, fey mixed 350@3 75, good to ch 3@ 
350, western Ben Davis and Winesap fey 3 50@4, 
ch 325, fair 250@2 75, Cal Pippins 150@1 75 p bx. 

APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING MARCH 9. 


Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 

pool don gow points 
New York, bbls, 582 204 165 _ 951 
Boston, 928 -- _ — gP28 
Portland, 4,462 _ - -— 4.462 
Total, 5,972 2M 165 — 6,341 
Corresp week °94, 975 34 - _- 1,009 
ss “93, «18,304 12,080 5,661 — $6,045 
Total this season, 819,417 393,461 173,658 22,768 1,409,304 
Season '93-94, , 98,232 27,436 38,480 2,530 166,855 
Season ’92-95, 660,618 161.660 200,500 9,723 1,032,601 


Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, receipts small, prices well sustain. 
ed. Fey evap’d apples 8a@8¢ P tb, ch 74@7%¢, 

rime 7@7%4¢, sun-dried 54,@6%4¢,cherries 12@13e, 

lack berries 544¢,raspberries 22@2242¢,Cal apricots 
7@10c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, peeled 12@16c, Cal 
London layer raisins $1 40@1 45 bx, loose 3@4- 
crown 31,@5'4c P tb, currants 34,@5%,c, prunes, four 
sizes 544@7c. Fey Va peanuts 3144@314c P th, pecans 
414 @6e, hickory nuts I 75@2 25 4} bu, 
1, black walnuts 50@60c. 

At Chicago, receipts are small,evap’d apples 
steady, others -quiet and generally firm. Fey 
evap’d apples 74 @8&e #P tb, ch Tlec, prime 7@ 
74c, sun-dried 5a@6%,c, blackberries 6c, raspber- 
ries 21@2114¢c, fey apricots 744@8c, good to ch 6@7ec, 
fey unpeeled peaches 8l4a8lQc, ch 744@8e, prunes, 
four sizes 414@61%2c, large 9@10%c, raisins, 2- 
crown 444@614¢, 3-crown 3@3%4¢, 4-crown 344@334 c, 
dried grapes 2%2@3c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market is in an unsettled con- 
dition and prices yield easily to slight influences. 
Fey new-laid nearby 15@16c P dz, N Y and Pa 144% 
@14%4c, ch western 14%c,ch southern 4@1l4\2¢c, 
prime 134,c, duck eggs 30@35c. 

At Chicago, liberal supplies and the deficiency 
in demand continues to force prices downward, 
Strictly fresh, cases returned llc P dz, firsts, new 
cases included 11@11',c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries steady at former 
prices, oranges quiet, Cape Cod cranberries $10@ 
14 P bbl, N J 3@4 P era, Fla oranges 1@250 P bx, 
tangerines 2@5, mandarins 2a@3, grape fruit 3@6, 
Cal oranges 2 50@3 50, Fla strawberries 0c @1P qt. 

At Chicago, trading slow in all lines prices 
about steady. Fla oranges $2@4 P bx, grape 
fruit 475@5, tangerines 4, Cal seedlings 1 75@2 50, 
navels 2 75@3 25, tangerines 8c@1, Messina 2a@2 50, 
Valencia 350@475 P case, lemons 2@325 Pp bx, 
pineapples 1 50@2 50 p dz, Jersey cranberries fey 
350 P bu, fair to ch 343 25, Wis 8p bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, mill feed in fair demand and 
steady. Spring and winter bran 90@9214c P 100 lbs, 
sharps $1, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 2250@23 @ 
ton, cottonseed 17 50@18. 

At Chicago, in fair demand. Bran $14@1450 P 
ton, middlings offered sparingly. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York,a moderate movement at former 
quotations. Prime timothy 75@80c P 100 ths,No 170@ 
jie, No 2 O@65c, No 3 45@55c, clover mixed 55@60c, 
clover 45@50c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 50@ 
60c, short 40@50c, wheat 40c, oat 35@45c. 

At Chicago, demand good, supplies not large, 
No 1 timothy $10@10 50 P ton, No2 9@950, mixed 
7@9, lil and Ind upland prairie 7@8 Kan and Ia 
850@10, wheat and oat straw 4@4 50, rye 5@6. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, steady, prices holding up well. 
Country-slaughtered cow 5%4@6%,c #P tb, steer 6, 
@7%,c, bull 5@5%c, calf @a@92c ea, city-slaugh- 
tered cow and steer 6@8e. Coun tallow 4.@ 
4%c Y tb, city 4%c, edible 4%,@5c, brown grease 
38@35c, yellow 3%c, white 4@4%c. 

At Chicago, market steady under fair demand. 
Heavy and light green salted 5@54%4c P fb, green 
3144@4c, salted bull 314,@3%c, green salted ealf 7@ 
8c, dry ealf 8%4@9e, deacons 3Je ea. No 1 country 
tallow 41 aiKe # tb, No 2 4@4%4,c, cake 5c, white 
grease 4*4c, yellow 3%@4c, brown 344@3%4c. 

Onions. 
At New York, choice lots find afair outlet, 
orand frosted stock dull. White fair toch 
4@8 P bbl, eastern red 2 25@2 75, yellow 2 25@2 75, 
Orange Co red 2@262, yellow 2@262, Havana 2 
@2 15 # era, Bermuda 2. 

At Chicago, choice stock sells readily at full 
prices. Mich good to ch $2 25@2 55 ~ bbl, small 
1 50@2 25, N ¥ good to fine 2 5(@2 75, O 2 25@2 75, 
Mich bulk 90@95c P bu, poor to fair 50@80c, ch O 
75c@l, a bd 9c@1, Spanish 125@1 30 P bu-bx, 


Cuba 2 35@ 
Pork Product. 

At New York, fairly active and easily excited. 
Old mess pork $13 ¥# bbl, new 13 25@13 50, family 
mess 1250, short clear 13@15 50, country dressed 
pork 5@7%*¢c, pork tenderloins 13@14e. 

At Chicago, provisions show moderate activity. 
Lard $6 60@6 62144, mess pork 11 25@11 50 p bbl, 
short rib sides 5 60@5 65. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market well sustained under 
moderate arrivals and good demand. Bermuda 
prime $6 50@7 50 # bbl, Havana 6@7, Scoteh 2@2 35 
# 168-Ib sack, Me Rosé 2 50@2 75 # bbl, Hebron 2 12 


ull nuts 75c@ 


25, Can 2@2 25, N J 150@2, N Y Rose 2 25@2 50, N 
sweets 2@2 50. 
At Chieago, while the market is quict, fancy 











stock will bring top prices. Northwestern Bur- 
banks, good to ch 68@70c P bu, poor to fair 60@ 
65e, Mich 70@72c, northwestern Hebrons 64@67c, 
Mich 65@68c, Peerless 61@66c, Empire State 62a 
70c, Mich white stock 62@70c, mixed 58@67ec, Ill 
sweets fey $1 75@2 25, early Ohio seed stock 85@ 
90c, Rose T0@T5c. 
Poultry. 

At New York, choice fresh killed are not plenti- 
fuland held firmly. Poor stock dull. Ch selected 
turkeys 1244@18¢ P th, young toms or old hens 10@ 
lie, large Phila capons 22@24c, medium 19@2I1c, 
western fey large 19@20c, fey Phila chickens 28@ 
30c, prime pullets 16@18¢c, common to good 14@15c, 
western fowls 1142@12e, old roosters 7@714,c, ducks 
l4@16c, geese 8@10e, squabs $2 50@3 P dz. 

At Chicago, all kinds steady and firm under 
moderate offerings. Dry-picked turkeys, fey hens 


12c P th, young gobblers 10c, old Te, chickens, 
ch springs 942@l10c, mixed 9@9i4c, old hens 
9c, roosters 6c, fey heavy capons§ 17@18c, 


good 12@14c, broilers 15@20e, 
geese 10@)10%4c. 


fey fat ducks 12@13c, 


Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage slow, turnips easy, cauli- 
flower steady, others sell well when choice. As- 
paragus $150 ® beh, Cal cauliflowers 2 50@3 50 p 
case, Brussels sprouts 8@15c P qt, Bermuda beets 
250a3 P cra, domestic cabbage 3@7 P 100, import- 
ed 10@12, w ashed carrots 1@1 25 P bbl, unwashed 
h0O@T5e, Mich celery 50c @1 ~p dz roots,N Y and 
western 50@7 5c, Norfolk kale 1@1 50 P bbi, south- 
ern lettuce 1 50@2 P bx, Boston 50c@1 P dz, Ha- 
vana okra 3@3 50 P carrier, peppers 2 50@3, spinach 
150a2 Pp bbl, marrow squash 1 50 ® bbl, Hubbard 
1@1 25, turnips 75@1c, Boston hothouse radishes 1 50 
a3 Pp 100, Fla tomatoes 1@4 P cra, Havana 1 50@3 
~ carrier, Boston hothouse cuenmbers 1-75 P dz. 

At Chicago, a fair demand, receipts not large. 
Beets, old 75ec P bbl, carrots, old 65@80c, 
Cal cauliflower $2@4 cra, home-grown celery 
23@45e P dz, Mich 10@25c, Boston hothouse 
cucumbers 150@2 p dz, home-grown lettuce 1 10@ 
125 p 4dz, Boston hothouse 1@1 25 P dz,old cab- 
bage 5@6 P 100, 20@25 Pp ton, new 3@3 50PYP cra, 
parsley 15@25c, pie plant 65@75c, home-grown 
radishes 40@75¢e P dz behs, Ky spinach1 50@1 75 P 
bbl, Hubbard > 50@175 P dz, 25 p ton,toma- 
toes 1 50@4 50 case, rutabagas 2h@28¢ P bu, old 
white turnips 8c@1 P bbl, kohl rabi 40e¢ P dz, 
home-grown leek 10@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [ARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING ROINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, grain firm. Barley 
60@65e P bu, buckwheat 54@58c, western corn 
52@54c, state 58@60c, oats 30@36c, rye 54@56c,wheat 
65@70c, bran $1750@18 P ton, cottonseed meal 
19@20, middlings 18 50@19 60, loose hay 10 50@11, 
baled timothy 10@10 50, clover 9@10, oat straw 7 
@7 50, rye 8@8 50. Live stock quiet. Steers 4@4 50 
YP 100 ibs, mileh cows 32@38 ea, veal calves 6@7c, 
hogs 3 50@4, sheep 4@5 50, wool 10@15e P tb, calf- 
skins 40@50c ea, tallow 4@5c, grease 1144@2c. Fresh 
eggs 18@20c P dz, chickens 11@12c P tb 1 w, 12 
@i3ec d w, turkeys 12@13cl w, 13@14c d w, ducks 
13@14c 1 w, 14@15e d w, geese 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c 
dw. Potatoes firm 1 75@2 P bbl, onions 2@2 75, 
cabbages 4@5 P 100, turnips 50@60e YP bbl, ruta- 
bagas 55@65c, medium beans 2@2 05 P bu, pea 210 
@2 15, red kidney 2 40@2 45, limas 2 40@2 50. Ap- 
ples active and higher. Baldwins 275@325 Pp 
bbl, Greenings 2 75@3, Northern Spy 2 75@3 25, 
cranberries 7@8 50, evap’d apples 7@9c P tb, sun- 
dried 3@4c. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 13 
9@i0e ~p ib 1 w, 12a@l4c d w, 
9@10¢ 1 w, 14@i6e d w. Corn 52@54e P “bu, barley 
50@55¢e, buck wheat le P tb, oats 40@42c, wheat 58@ 
08, middlings $19 P ton, timothy seed 3@325 p 
bu, loose hay 7@11 # ton, baled timothy 10@14, oat 
straw 6a@7, rye 8@10. Farmers’ beef 5@6c Pp hb, 
western 614,@8c, veal 6@7c, hogs }@6c, mutton 5@7c, 
lambs 8@10c, good to ch fine washed wool 10@12c, 
medium 15@18¢e, hides 2@4c, tallow 4@4\4c, calf- 
skins 75@85¢e ea. Potatoes 40@45c P bu, sweets 
250@275 P bbl, onions 40@50c, turnips 20@25c, ru- 
tabagas 40@50c, cabbage 2@3 P 100, lettuce 2@2 50 
P 100, Hubbard squash 1 50 p 100 1bs, beets 30c YP 
bu, carrots 25@30c, honey 10@1244¢, popcorn T5@ 
9c P bu, marrow beans 2@225 ~ bu, mediums 
1 75@2, pea 1 50@1 75. 

At Buffalo, No 2red winter wheat 61\4c P bu, 
yellow corn 47%c, white 47c, oats 351,@s544c, west- 
ern barley 61@63c, state 60.4.63¢, rye 5i7c, winter 
bran $16@16 25 P ton, middlings 16 25@17, mixed 
feed 16 50, rye feed 16, cottonseed meal 1850. Ch 
potatoes 624%,@65c P bu, cabbage 5@7 P 100, ch 
yellow onions 90ce@1, red 80@85c, squash 22@25 Pp 
ton, beets 25@30c } bu, carrots 20@30ce. Ch to fey 
turkeys 13@14c P tb, chickens 12@13c, fowls 10 
alice. 

In Other Places—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
fresh eves 13¢ P dz, potatoes 45¢c P bu, beef 5144,@6c 
P tbh, lamb 8c, fowls 11@12c, chickens 11@12c, tur- 
keys 12c,.ducks 12c.—At Tunnel, Broome Co, hay 
$8 p ton.—At Afton, Chenango Co, oats 45@50c, 
bran 19@20, cottonseed 19, corn meal 20@21.—At 
Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, eggs 16ce, hay 8, 
buck wheat 50c, rye 50c P (@1bs, oats 40c.—At Dans- 
ville, Steuben Co, potatoes 50@52c, wheat 55c, rye 
52c.—At Salisbury Center, Herkimer Co, potatoes 
35¢, oats 35c, corn 58c, wheat 61c, hay 6@8. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, _ baled 
timothy hay $13 50@14 P ton, rye straw 11 50@12, 
pat flour 3@3 25 P bbl, wheat 61@62c P bu, corn 49 
a50ec, oats 37@38ce, western eggs 13@13%4c P dz, 
chickens 13@14c P tb d w, turkeys 14@15c, apples 
2 50@3 50 P bbl, cranberries 11@i2, potatoes T0@75e 
~ bu, onions 75@85e, cabbages 3@6 P 100, spinach 

2@2 50. 





,@14c P dz, chickens 
cara 14@16¢, ducks 


At Pittsbur: 
57@58e, rye 61 


, corn 42c BP bu, oats 35@36c, wheat 
c, best pat flour $3 50@3 75 # bbl, 


[To page 324.] 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Pure 


Is absolutely necessary in order to have good 
health. The greatest affliction of the human 
race is impure blood. 

There are about 2400 disorders incident to 
the human frame, the large majority arising 
from the impure or poisonous condition of the 
blood. 

The best remedy for all blood 
found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Its remarkable cures are its loudest 
It is not what we s but what Hood’s 
parilla does that tells the story. 

Scrofula in its severest forms yields to its 
potent powers, blood poisoning and salt rheum 
and many other diseases are permanently cured 
by it. Fora general Spring Medicine to remove 
those impurities which have accumulated dur- 
ing the winter, or to overcome That Tired 
Feeling, nothing equals 


diseases is 


praise. 


ay, Sarsa- 


{ 
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Blood 


that 3 
born 


“T wish to say 
beautiful 


years ago we had a 
At the age of 11 
months he breathed his last, a victim to impure 
blood. On Aug. 4, 1891, another boy was born, 
who at the age of two months became afflicted 
with the same disease. I procured a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and commenced to give it 
regularly to both mother and baby. Improve- 
ment began at once. We have succeeded in 
eradicating the scrofulous blood from the sys- 
tem and to-day we are blessed with a nice, fat 
baby boy, 18 months old—the very 


Picture of Health, 


all life and full of mischief—thanks to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I am a minister in the Methodist 
Protestant church, and it affords me much 
pleasure to recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
all as a safe, sureremedy. Even my wife, after 
taking Hood’s, became healthy and fleshy and 
has the bleom of girlhood again.”” Rrv J, M. 
PATE, Brookline Station, Missouri. 


boy to us. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 





are tasteless, mild, effective. 
All druggists. 25c. 


Hood’s Pills 


| Hood’s Pills 


the after-dinner pill and 
family cathartic. 25c. 













VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., : 


DOLLARS AND 


Will be added to your income by the use of the 


United States Improved Separator 
(OHLSSON PATENTS) 

Made for Both Factory and Dairy Use. 

The splendid records it has made at the Vermont Experiment Station Dairy School, of 
0.03 OF 1 PER, CENT., RUNNING FULL CAPACITY, 
And at the Indiana Experiment Station Dairy School, of 
A BARE TRACE, RUNNING FULL CAPACITY, 

As well as similar records at other Dairy Schools, 


out by actual use in the hands of dairymen. 
Je have a pamphlet full of equally fine records. 


"Ask for Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlets of Anything for Creamery or Dairy. 


CENTS 


are but are borne 


Send for it. 


not exceptions, 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT, 








ACME 


Variety 
of sizes 



















Buitable 
for all 
work. 


PULVERIZING HARROW, — 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER,’ 


Is adapted to all soils and all work for which a Harrow is n 
Fiat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and smooth the ground, 
while at the same time curved coulters cultivate, lift and turn the 
entire surface of the soil. The backward slant of the coul- 
ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces the draft. 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought fron, 


and therefore practically indestructible. 


= CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW ON EARTH. 
: ane for about the same as an ordinary drag—@S and up 
B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


SENT On TRIAL 
DUANE He NASH, Sole Mfr.. MILLINGTON, N-d-, 


to responsible farmers, to be returned 


AGENTS 
at my expense, if not satisfactory. 


WANTED 








Feed green bone the best egg producer, and 


save grain and money. 
Mann’s Bone Cutter 
ON TRIAL. 

ZByY IT before _you PAY FOR IT. 

Its quests ioned. 8 Sizes 

120 SHIGHEST A ARDS REC’D. 
us, Cat’l Free if you name this paper, 

Flv W.MANF CO., Milford, Masse 








I Games & Buff P. Rocks, 15 Pi $7} $2; W. & B. P. Rocks, 
e Buff & 8. C. W. Tite thoes inoreas, Red Caps & G. 
Wyandottes, 15 eggs, $1; 10 s. Turkey eggs, $2; 11 P. Duck 


eggs, $1. Circulars fe A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 


Invincible Hatcher. 


pp ighast Award at World’ 8 Pair. 
i “es Send ‘e 

















HATCHER & 
BROODER Combined. 


THE MOST PERFECT 


Incubator Made. Hatches 
every egg that a hen could 
hatch; Regulates itself auto- 
matically; Reduces the cost of 
oultry raising toa minimum, 
rr orl Illustrated Catalogue, 
ce size $16. 
simptex oan *G. CO., Quincy, i, 












PER §S s& SEND FOR 


GLEANINGS IN BEE ‘CULTURE. 


Bapazine, and Osisiog- of BEE SUPPLIES 


aa THE A.l. ROOT CO., Medina, ' 





a for No. 22 
tnd Geative to BUCKEYE INOU- 
$17 BATOR ©O., Springfiel 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. — From the celebrated 
Autocrat Strain of Light Brahinas, $4 per setting of 12 
eggs. Also, eggs from the celebrated breed, of Brown 
Leghorns, at pra per setting of 12. Address, CLARE- 
MONT PARK STOCK YARDS, Webster Avenue, near 169th 
treet, New York City. 


100 Egg Size 














INCUBATORS! 


In-Door and Out-Door Brooders. 


112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 1l4-page Illustrated Catalogue 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 


een Page 323.) 
hay 12 p ton, oat straw 6@6 25. 
Cmy butter, Elgin 21.@22c P th, other 19@20ce, dairy 
léc, full cream cheese 11@12c, eggs strictly fresh 
lta 15e p dz, southern alice, chickens 13a l4e » tb 
ad w, geese l0@lic, turkeys Ma@lée d w. Potatoes 
7T5as80e P bu, beans, navy | 9%a@205 p bu, onions 3@ 
325 P bbl, apples 4 50@5, parsnips 1 75@2, cranber- 
ries 10@11, carrots 1 50, cabbage 2 50, celery 50a75¢ 
4 beets 1 50@1 75 » bbl, clover honey lsa@léec 


baled timothy 


OHIO—At Columbus, corn 40@42c Pp bu, oats 
32@34c, wheat 50@53¢, bran $15@16 Pp ton, middlings 
15a@16, cloverseed 5a5 10, timothy seed 2 754@3, bal- 
ed timothy hay la@ll » ton, oat straw 4 50@5, 
good to best steers 5 25@5 50 pP 100 tbs, veal calves 
3@5 50, best heavy hogs 4 55@4 65, lambs 4 80@5 30, 
chickens 8@9c ~ th d w, turkeys lW@lic, geese 
7@8e, potatoes 65a@80e P bu, onions 2 25a@2 50 P bu, 
navy beans 1 904@2, apples 3 25@3 75 » bbl. 

At Cleveland, chickens 1l0@llc P tbl w, 11@12c 
d w, turkeys 1l0@11l%4¢ 1 w, L@lse d w, ducks Il 
@ll'ec 1 w, alse da w, geese 4@75e ea, fresh 
eggs 12@13c ? dz, unwashed wool 10@12c Pp tb, 
hides 4@4%4c. Hebrons and Rose potatoes 60@63¢ 
PY bu, Burbanks 65@70c, sweets $2 25a@2 50 p “bbl, 
yellow onions 8c, navy beans 2@2 10, apples 14@ 
450 ~P bbl. Louse hay 10@13, baled timothy 8&@ 
10 50, oat straw 475@5, rye 5 75@6 25. Other prod- 
duce about steady as quoted last week. 

At Dayton, bran $i4 per ton, middlings 15, corn 
50c P bu, oats 3ice, rye 43c, wheat 50c, fresh eggs 
ye Pdz. Ben Davis af s4@5 p bbl, Baidwin 

50, pea beans 2p bu, aubbage 220@225 Pp bbl, 
cys Danvers onions 2 75, p: + yp 4 1 50, potatoes 

Me 


+, popcorn 3c P bb, cobtey 250 cranberries 

5 cra. 
At Cincinnati, potatoes active under liberal 
supplies. Prime N Y 75a@80c p bu, Mich 70@75e, 


Early Ohio 90@$1, onions 2 50 } bbl, rutabagas la 
110 ® bbl, on track 75a80c, cabbage 2 25a@2 50, 
turnips 50@75e, prime marrow beans 2 4542 50 p 
bu, medium and navy 1 9042, Cal limas 54,c # fb, 
Ben 'Davis apples 4@450 P bbl, Baldwins 3 50a4, 
cranberries 10@1050. Poultry in good demand 
and firm. Chickens 8¢ P tb, roosters 4c, ducks 
10c, turkeys 7@l0c, geese 3¢350 p dz, eggs lie p 
dz. Chtimothy hay i050@1075 pP ton, No 110@ 
10 25, clover 9@9 50, oat straw 450@5, rye 5 50@6, 
bran 15 50, middlings 15 50. 

At Toledo, potatoes quiet and firm. Hebrons 
68a70c p bu, Burbanks 55a60c, Rose 48@ 55e ’ 
sweets $2@225 pp bbl, white onions 2@2 25, 
red 2@2 15, yellow 1 60@1 75, cabbage 4@5 P 100, 
turnips 38a40e Pp bu, rutabagas 25aJ0c, celery 50@ 
75e P dz, radishes 30a@35c, cauliflower 2a2 50, let- 
tuce 13@15¢c P tb, parsley lbe pP dz, cucumbers 2@ 
225, pie plant 60@70c, spinach 1@125 p bu. 
Beans dull. Navy 250@2 60 pP bu, medium 2@ 
225, pea 175a2. Apples 350a4, western 4@4 50, 
cranberries 3 504@3 75 # bx, evap’d apples 644.a7e Pp 
tb, sun-dried 71,a8c. Wool and hides slow. 
Medium washed wool 12@12',c, unwashed 9@10c, 
hides 4@5%c, calfskins Ta7ilee, tallow 4@5c. 
Baled timothy hay 10a@11 — ton, loose 12413, 
prairie 7@9, oat straw 4 7545, rye 6@6 25, bran 17 @ 
17 50, cottonseed meal 17417 50, middlings 17 50 
@18, best pat flour 3 7544 p bbl. 

At Springfield, chickens 35@40c eal w, eggs 12c 
®P dz, lard 7c pp th, potatoes 70@s80c p bu, beans 
$1 75, dried apples 5c Pp tb. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, oats 40¢ P bu, 
loose hav $17@18 P ton, rye straw 17, best heavy 
hogs 6@6 50 P 100 Ibs, yearlings 10@lle P tb, veal 
lic d w, beef 748 50 P 100 ths, eggs strictly fresh 
30.433¢e P dz, chickens l5a@16e p ib a w, ducks 14e, 
geese l4c, potatoes 70@75c Pp bu, onions white 1 25 
@150, red and yellow 1, cabbage Tica@l p dz, 
turnips 40c ~ bu, celery 1, parsley 50c, mint 50c, 
lettuce 1, garlic 12%4c, radishes 75ca1, cucumbers 
2 50@3, Hubbard squash 2c » Ib, marrow 2c, leeks 
40c, beets Me, parsnips 75c, Brussels sprouts 15¢ P 
qt, spinaeh 1, clover honey 16@18e PP th, dande- 
lions 1 75@2, popcorn 1@1 25 p bu, cider 10¢c P gal, 
vinegar l6c. 

At Bridgeport, chickens l4a@l6ec P th d w, 
turkeys l4a@18c, ducks l4alé6e, geese i2@l4c, egys 
fresh 16@18c p dz, potatoes 70.07 75c PY bu, onions 
white $2a250 p bn, red and yellow #e@)1, cab- 
bayes 3a7 P 100, turnips 20¢c P bu, marrow beans 
2 50@2 60 P bu, mediums 2, apples 3 50@4, beets 
50e bu, carrots 30@50c, celery 1@1 50 P dz behs, 
lettuce 35@50c, radishes 25@50c. Baled timothy 
hay 14@16 P ton, rye straw 12@14, veal calves 9 
@lie p tb, best heavy hogs 5@6c, yearlings 5a@ic, 
spring I: umbs 8@10c, green salted hides 4c e ib, 
calfskins 60@80c ea. 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 55 445 283 *5 85 *9 25 
New York, 61% 51% 345; *675— *10 25 
i 

s om 5 521 
St Louis, 55i¢ 21 0 on — 
Minneapolis, 5937 46 ~ 
San Francisco, ‘on *! 114@1 2236 1 | 51 15 "60 00 -- 
London, *12 80 


*Prices per ce on Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 56% 4 293, 
July, 5754 4534 28% 
Septem ber, 58% 46 

At Chicago, the wheat market has shown 


more animation, strength and advance during the 
past week or ten days than in a long time. 
government report of 


The 


the amount in farmers’ 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


hands, to which reference was made a week ago, 
was the chief factor early. While this indicated 
a sharp falling off to 75,000,000 bu and created 
temporarily a big advance of 3¢ under brisk buy- 
icg for account of speculators who were on 
the wrong side of the market, a reaction 
subsequently took place. Those with wheat to 


sell took advantage of the higher prices and 
much of the initial firmness was lost. Toward 
the close of the week the market again assumed 


strength and av eraged higher, closing ovft with a 
net gain of+1%,@2c, and unabated interest so far 
this week, traders now watching the course of 
the visible supply which is steadily decreasing. 
There is comparatively little in other regulation 
news. The movement of old spring wheat is 
fairly liberal and one of the later features of in- 
terest is the increasing demand on account of 
millers who report some difficulty in getting need- 
ed supplies. Foreign markets are not materially 
(To page 325.) 








Long Life 


to leather: Vacuum Leather Oil. Get 
acan at aharness- or shoe-store, 25c a 
half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book *‘ How 
to Take Care of Leather,’? and swob, 
both free; use enough to find out; if 
you don’t like it, take the can back and 
get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





Rare and Beautiful Flowers. 
Choice Seed at Lowest Prices. 


All flower growers that demand the very choicest qual- 
ity of seeds, will find in any of the following varieties 
my improved strains, seeds that cannot be equalled. 
VERBENA Seed selected from upwards of one hundred 

varieties; flowers of the largest size, with 
most brilliant and desirable colors. 


PETUNIA Bright rich colors. 


Beautiful markings. 


NEW DWARF LILLIPUT ZINNIA Zinnias is” de- 


servedly called “Little Darlings”; many bright colors 


mixed. 
ASTER A mixture of the most desirable varieties, in- 
cluding Comet, Rose, Peony, Jewel, Crown, 

Harlequin, ete. 

A packet of each will be sent for ten cents. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY. the Hortinnicural Socte 
ty of Chicago, writes:—“‘The plants obtained from your 
Royal Splendor Verbena and Lilliput Zinnia seeds, are 
now in their prime and I cannot help saying that they are 
the finest of the species I have ever seen.”’ 

To introduce my home grown, honest and reliable seeds, 
I will send this large collection, which is really a 50¢ col- 
lection, for only ten cents. Stamps or coin taken. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 


Belchertown, Mass. 








Green Mountain Grape 


We are headquarters for 
this, the earliest and most 
delicious of all early grapes. 
Our vines are strong,two or 
three years old, are all genu- 
ine and true to name, and 
will be sealed with our “trade 
mark” name. Do not pass and 
lose another year, without 
planting this delicious grape. 
For further information address 

STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 








READER ‘zewi’ RARE FLOWERS 
choice only, address ELLIS BROS., 


Kneee, N. H. It will astonish and please. ag- FREE. 
















in that old flower pot and make it a 
thing of teauty. Plant a D. & C. Rose 
and it will be a joy forever. 


D.& C. Roses 


grow and bloom indoors or out, in pot 
or garden—they are on their own roots. 
Our new Guide to Rose Culture will help 
you make a wise selection—tell you how 
roses and other flowers are grown at 
rose headquarters and how you can 
grow them equally well. 

If you so request, we will send free, this valu- 
able book and a sample copy of our floral 
magazine, Success with Flowers. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
West Grove, Pa. 






Da ti i i 
















To introduce my SEEDS 
and BULBs, I will mail 2 
New Excelsior Double 
Beret Pearl Tuberose 

8, sure to bloom early; 

4& “oledioli Bulbs — fancy 
lovely s ikes all colors, 

oo equal 1 packet 
Marguerite Cc arnation, —give 
ant flowers in 4 mos. from seed; 
. Pansy—The Alice, finest 


Lovely 

Flowers|? 
Given |; 
Away |; 


ond. we color im able; 1 pkt. 
Pop solden Gate, nothing 
& grander show; Sacket Sweet eas—E ck- 


fords Choice, mixed, over 30 sorts, simply grand; 1 
re Phlox, f +. mxd., includes many wonderful cols, 

pkt. Chinese Pinks, all colors, and a flower everyone 
wants; 1 pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds forW ild Gar- 
den—over 100 kinds that will grow and bloom freely. 

he above are selling for $1.00, but as I have grown 100,000 col 

lections simply to introduce my Seeds and Bulbs, will mail the 
complete lot, for only 25 cents to pay postage, packing, etc. They 
will bloom this season and make a great display. Order at 
once before all are taken. Catalugue of Vegetables and lovely 
Flowers FREE with each order. Full of Bargains. 

C7 If you send silver or “lioney Order, a Floral Work of art 
in ten colors and 50 cent certificate is sent free. Address 


F. B. MILLS, Box 144, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 








GRASS IS KING 


We are the only seedsmen making the growing. 
farm , grasses and clovers a ats) ratty, O 
Grass and Clover Mixtures last a lifetime w ith. 
out ee Prices seeeee. ey 2 farm 
catalogue and sam ome ¢ ure free for 7c. 
postage. ° SOHN A. Leen Seen C co. “La Crosse, Wis. 
























EVERGREENS 


thatlive and grow is what you want. I sel! them. 

Nursery grown trees, 266, 8 varieties, transplanted 

Gre one \ ce up, packed an4 on — = 
y Treatest ain ever offe: maller 

= 4 ndbresk wees a oot, . seatenticn 

cata mB, ree. Loca gents wanted 

paper. -D. HILL, Specialist, Dundee, Il. 





















hs FOR A GOOD HARVEST: 
GREGORY’S SEEDS: 


» L in Gregory’s Catalogue for 1895—a book that helps solve all § 
planting; sets oe right when in doubt; gives in detail J 
it. 


“2 J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marblehead, Mass. 


i i i i i i i i i i i i ee ee ee 


» 
‘ If you plant Gregory’s Seeds. 
§ have turned the tide of success towa 
> are all that you lack. The whole ae al 
5 
; 
> ff < 
% *” blems 0’ 
4 the t farming knowledge right 
» 


ir 


es a a thiough many years, ¢ 
‘wd sowers. Perhaps they § 


up to date. It’s free. Ask for 























ASPARAGU 


Mercer Cherry, Japan Wineberries 


We have all kinds of stock to be found in a First-class Nursery. 


JOS. H. BLACK, SON & CO., Village Nurseries, HICHTSTOWN, N. J. 


PEAR TREES 
a ABUNDANCE PLUMS 


OUR SPECIALTI 











THE GRAIN TRADE. 


[From Page 324.) 


changed and apparently well supplied. Exports 
from the U S chiefly from the Pacific coast were 
reported 500,000 by Bradstreet’s smaller for the 
week at 2,800,000 bu. No 2 red winter in store is sal- 
able around 554@5542c and late transactions in No 
3 by sample at 544,a5544¢ and No 3 hard and No 
2 hard 56144@59ce. May sold up to 58¢e and subse- 
quently receded a little. 

Corn shared in some degree the strength noted 
in wheat, closing only fractionally higher last 
week and receiving moderate attention so far 
this week. The trade early discussed the govern- 
ment report of a smaller amount in farmers’ 
hands. This soon lost Whatever potency it had 
and little support was given the market, 
although the period of strength in wheat 
had some effect. Receipts continue at the rate 
of about 1200 cars per week, which is less than 
a year ago. The quality is good though 
only a small proportion will pass on contract. 
Cables generally steady and some demand on ex- 
port account. Cornshipped to lower lake ports 
last fall is moving out at a fair rate and locally 
the demand is rather encouraging. May delivery 
has held close to 46c¢ p bu and late sale of cash 
445, @45c for No 2 grades in store and 43@44c for No 
3and No3 yellow. No4by sample 42\4c. 

Oats unsettled within a narrow range, May 
holding above 29¢c P bu, but speculative interest 
small. The cash market moderately {active and 
while offerings liberal, well absorbed. No 2 in 
store 28%,@29¢e and by sample 29a@29%4c with No 2 
white 3214,@3244c and No 3 white 31144@32%c. 

Rye advanced ictothe basis of 52%4c In eleva- 
tors, chcice cars by sample %@le premium and 
May quiet around 53@53%c. A fair inquiry exist- 
ed forshipment. Barley has shown rather more 
strength under small receipts and a fair demand 
moving up 1@2c. Choice Minn sold around 55c 
and common to fair northwestern at 50@652c. 
Good maiting grades largely around 653@54c. 
Screenings scarce touching 18}P ton. 

Flaxseed sold 2c lower subsequently recovering 
half this, resting at $141 P® bu for Nolon track. 
Trade is dull waiting tosee what will be done 
with the question of imports from South America, 
Timothy quiet and nearly steady under small 
receipts and asmall oufput. Present prices on 
the basis of 5 75 P ctl for cash prime and March 
or 125@1 50 higher than a year ago. Cloverseed 
advanced 20@30c early, touching 950 for contract 
prime, lost most of this but has since ruled fairly 
steady. Offerings relatively small and a moder- 
ate order trade. 





At Toledo, the strength developed in wheat 
early last week gave way to some reaction but 
owing to the small movement of winters and a 
moderate milling and shipping demand more 
steadiness is now the rule. Operators were dis- 
posed to question the correctness of the govern- 
ment figures on farm reserves. The market has 
received indifferent support and closed quiet and 
rather easy on the _ basis of Ye, @585/,.c 
for March and May delivery and 57%c for No3 
soft. Corn showed a little more animation, clos- 
ing quiet around 4544¢c for cash and 46c for May. 
Cash oats 3134¢, rye 54%c. Cloverseed has been 
irregular within a moderate range, dealers re- 
ceiving fair orders on shipping account. Cash 
and March $5 5212@5 55 P bu. 


At Minneapolis, strength was the rule in wheat 
until the close of the week brought some reac- 
tion. Cash buyers refused tofollow the advance 
espegially as millers held fairsupplies. Offerings 
not burdensome, however, and under a good de- 
mand sales of the contract grade readily made at 
about ic over May. Noi northern 61144@62c, No 2 
northern 61@61%4c, rejected 58@59c. Corn dull 
with No 3 around 46c. Oatsin moderate demand 
at 30,@30'4c for No 3. Barley dull at 44@48c. 
Flour a little steadier with better foreign buying 
and ground feed steady. 


At New York, the wheat market has followed 
about the same divergence noted in the west rul- 
ing firmer in the main. The accuracy of the gov- 
ernment report, showing a relatively small re- 
serve in farmers’ hands though generally doubted 
was temporarily lost sight of. Arrivals of spring 
wheat from the northwest have been fairly liber- 
al but exports wheat and flour only moderate 
and sales for immediate delivery rather restrict- 
ed. With holders as arule inclined to maintain 
higher views, the cash market remains dull but 
firm with No 2 red salable around 61@62c in store, 
No359@60c, No 1 northern 70@70%4c. Corn has been 
strong and weak by turns averaging nearly 
steady, the market receiving some support early 
through the claims that available supplies are 
unusually small. Holders require outside prices 
as a rule and this restricts business. No 2 mixed 
51@5114¢c in store, No 3 5012@5ic, No 2 white 52@ 
52%4c. Oats sympathized with other grains, early 
firmness giving way eventually to a tone of 
heaviness, although there was at no time any 
pressure to sell. No2 mfxed 331/4@33'4C in store 
with May delivery of the same 3344c and cash No 
2 white 37c. Rye quotably steady but dull at 52@ 
53c for state and Jersey on track and little offer- 
ed. Barley remains steady with meager supplies 
on sale from either Canada or the west. No 2 
western quotable at 64@65c delivered, fancv Minn 

and prime to fancy Canada 70@72c. 





American Agriculturist is indispensable to the 
farmers of this section because every number 
contains knowledge which enlightens and ele- 
vates the science of farming.—{John Henderson, 
Whelan, Wash. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh « 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, he old SAVING 
New York. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 

BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 
coun” York. ca 
soemens et oa true of Pure White Lead. Dealers cannot 

Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, afford to sell, or painters to use, unknown 
Pittsburgh. 
BoKsrENCncima. | OF inferior brands (see list genuine brands). 
——, | ° ° ° 
SEWETT, Reputation is capital, and can only be ac- 
uaa quired by selling or using the best materials, 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROB.0O i 

Philadelphia. 
MO - 

Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St. Louis. y : 
sep sa ers everywhere use these brands. 

. uis. 

SALEM, Any desired shade of color may be easily produced by using 


National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, Sample card of 
Chicago. colors and pamphlet is sent free. 


UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


New York. 1 Broadway, New York. 


that “goods well bought are half sold” is 


Responsible dealers sell, and practical paint- 





UNION, 














Wanted === 100,000 Dairymen 


To send to us for Pamphlet of our Celebrated 


COOLEY CREATIER. 


An equal number of Dairymen who are using the 
Cooley Creamer will corroborate our claims that it is 
the Best Cream Raising Apparatus in the World, 
Furnished with every labor-saving convenience. Made in three differ- 
ent styles, and in sizes to suit all. 


We furnish everything for Dairy and Creamery use. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















MARLIN REPEATER # 1891 # 


The 22 calibre uses in one rifle the 22 short, 22 long and 22 long rifle cartridges. The only repeater 
for the 22 long rifle cartridge. The 32 uses in one rifle the 32 short and long rim and center fire car- 
tridges. The only repeater for cheap 32 calibre ammunition. Just the rifleforfarm use. You can 
save the cost of the rifle 
in the first 2000 cartridges. 
Model 1891 Rifles can be 
taken apart and cleaned 
without using {a single 


BUCKEYE 


Easily Handled, 


Readily 
Adjusted, 


and Perfectly 
Adapted 

for Hillside 

Cultivating. 
















Catalogues free on application to 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn 


HILLSIDE 
Combined Riding and Walking 


CULTIVATOR 

















Also 
Manufacturers of 
Buckeye 

Grain Drills, 
Combined Grain and 
Fertilizer Drills, 
Broadcast Seeders, 
Hay Rakes, Cider Mills, etc. 


farnished with 


Spring Teeth 
instead of Shovels, if 
desired. 






MANUFACTURED BY 


P. P. MAST & CO.,{2:Canai St., SPRINGFIELD, O. 


BRANCH HOUSE—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE MILK EXCHANGE ABOLISHED. 


After Years of Litigation the Courts De- 
cide Against It. 





At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
milk exchange, limited, of New York city, held 
last Thursday afternoon, it was decided that 
the exchange make no further purchases or 
sales of milk, that the exchange price of milk 
terminate at once, that no further prices be an- 
nounced, and that the exchange close its busi- 
ness altogether. The following circular was 
issued to the stockholders and patrons: 

We have to announce thatin the suit brought 
by the attorney-general the court of appeals has 
reversed the judgment of the trial court in favor 
of the exchange. This is in effect a final juce- 
ment against the exchange. In obedience, there 
fore, to the decision of the court, and without 
waiting for further proceedings, the exchange 
has decided to immediately terminate its busi- 
ness. The milk exchange, limited, will therefore 
buy no more milk after this date, and herewith 
announces to its patrons and customers that it 
absolutely closes its business from and after 
March 15, 189. It begs leave to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking its customers for their con- 
tinued patronage through so many years, and to 
assure them that although the courts have finally 
decided against it the exchange is conscious of lo 
act justifying such a conclusion of the matter. 
The only regret, however, on the part of the ex- 
change is the loss that may result to the farmers 
and producers who have for many years been the 

atrons of the exchange, notwithstanding the 

alse statements circulated aboutit by rival or- 
ganizations. 
THE MILK EXCHANGE, LIMITED. 

The milk exchange was organized in 1882, 
being composed of creamery men and milk 
dealers, who elected 13 directors constituting 
the board of directors, and they met from time 
to time and declared or made the “exchange 
price” of milk, which was used as a basis for 
contracts throughout most of the state. While 
the exchange did not actually receive and han- 


dle the milk they practically did_ so, 
and farmers complained loudly at _ this 
arbitrary fixing of values by the ex- 
change in the interest of the dealers. 


The trouble that eventually ended the exchange 
has been pending for a long time. Four years 
ago the attorney-general, at the request of the 
Five States milk producers’ union, brought 
suit to annul the charter of the exchange, on 
the ground that while they were organized to 
buy and sell milk they did neither. The case 
was non-suited, but when appealed by the at- 
torney-general to the general term decision 
Was given against the exchange. The case 
was then carried up to the court of appeals by 
the exchange, and the final decision against 
the exchange has just been handed down, with 
the result above stated. Thisisa big victory 
for the farmers, and proves what they always 
maintained, that the exchange was a trust that 
had no right to exist. 

The exchange was located in the Mercantile 

exchange building, corner Hudson and Harri- 
son streets, and its present officers were Wil- 
liam A. Wright, president, and E. D. Wood- 
hull, secretary and treasurer. The members 
of the exchange now claim “‘that they desig- 
nated who shippers should ship to, and held 
themselves responsible, guaranteeing the ship- 
per the exchange price and in this manner they 
controlled 40 per cent of the entire receipts to 
this market. As the exchange price varied 
but slightly, producers and shippers were able 
to know about what could be depended upon, 
and consequently were safe in making con- 
tracts; but now that the exchange has been 
abolished there will be no basis for them to op- 
erate upon, and prices will depend entirely 
upon the supply and demand, and will doubt- 
less show wide fluctuations. When the sup- 
ply of milk has been short the platform sur- 
plus has brought a premium over the exchange 
price, but generally the figure settled upon by 
the exchange has averaged above the prices 
obtained for the platform surplus.” 

From the beautiful and plaintive statement 
just quoted one would fancy the exchange to 
have been the farmer’s teacher, friend and 
guide! Of course the dealers will now resort 
to every possible means to upset the market 
and make farmers think the exchange was a 
biessing. Now is the time fof the producers 
to reorganize and be in shape to send a com- 
— to the New York dealers to agree on the 

15th of each month on the price of milk for the 


‘To Page 327.) 











THE DAIRY MARKETS 





Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 


We have a good liberal supply still on hand of the 


following varieties 

quantities : 
Freeman, 
Early White Prize, 
Early Ohio, 
New Queen, 
Crown jewels, 
Early Harvest, 


Let us quote you special] prices on 


Early Northern, 
Brownell’s Winner, 

Irish Daisy, 

Rural New Yorker No. 2, 
Late Puritan, 

Vick’s Champion. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., 


Potato Specialists, 


Honeoye Falls, New York. 
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JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES V 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


NORTHER 


OUR NEW SC LUSTRATED Catal ATALOGUE MAILED | FREE. Address 
THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, MAINE. 













han any other on earth. 
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Are everywhere known as The BEST. Wh. 


of popular ——. ou describes 
everything New a 
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RELIABLESE EDS 
PLANTS and BULBS 


y risk 
stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 189 


Onn eae, HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 
MMMM MMMM 


r ones when the best cost no more. Send postage 
—richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, 
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PLANTS tz Grace want | REES 
fend © ARTHUR J. COLLINS Moorgstown, 






























Supplied in carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from C anadian storehouses, 
Also in smaller quantities 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 





CANADA 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and weight. 











Write for free pamphlet, 
sam ple and wr 
£ , MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 
62 Arcade Block, Oswego.N. Y. 
ae 

















EVERGREENS. 


Largeststock in Amer- 

ica, including 

@ Colorado Blue Spruce 

and Douglas Spruce 

of Colorado. 

*& Also Ornamental, 
Shade and Forest Trees, 

te Tree Seeds, Etc. 













that the cost of fertilizers 
We Recognize the Fact inas: come down to moet the 
low prices of farm products. 


THE CARTERET BONE FERTILIZERS 


Are made of high grade materials, at the largest and most 

complete factory in the trade, and represent an expert 

ence of forty years. By reducing expenses and profits 

and shipping directly to the consumer, we offer retail 

iets at wholesale rates. For prices, analyses, &c., 
ess 


EASTERN FARM SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 





SEEDS PRE 3 i Seestogne of Baw on8 Rese 


ower Seeds (just the same as I sell 
‘or roy cents), including the Best Pansy Seeds 
in the world, blooms two to three inches across, fift; 


distinct sorts, and an endless variety of rich an 
odd tints and markings, many not found in other 
strains, all mixed; the grand, new Brazilian Mornin 
Glory, cline af y feet, eaves a across, large oan 
flowers mmoth Double tinged Poppies, scar- 
let striped white; Elegant New Dwarf Spotted Pe- 
tunias; 100 vars. Verbenas, mixed; 30 vars. Prize 
Double Asters, etc. all sent for trial to those who 
did not try my seeds last year, and w | wn ten cts. 
We eudists and packing, within 30 day 

Grower, Pansy Park. “DWIGHT, mass, 








SPRAY PUMPS 


isfaetion Guaranteed or Mone 
ded. Endorsed by Leading E 


mologicte umpey an in use. We are U.S. Headquarters 
Spray pe yy so e, Spray 
” ee and fall Treatise on Sprayin. REE. 


$17 Spraying OvTri $5.50 


P.C. LEWIS MFC. co., Bor S! Catskill, N.Y- 





NyCyclone “cx Seeder 


sows timothy, clover and all 
other seeds  Dagsocts even. 60 
acres a9 da Saves ¥eiabor 4% 
} in use. Sent on 

rice and cir- 
MPION 













trial. epee 
SER re 


e Go{Urbans,ind. 


THE KEYSTONE 
;DEHORNER 





© Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush. The 

©) most humane, rapid and durable knife § 

(©) made, fully warranted. Highest World’s & 

@ Fair Award. Descriptive Circulars Free. 

© A. C. BROSIUS,  Cochranvitle, Pa. 
DEHOR ical Dehorner,7 years successful. A 
Cruceiete - prepaid #1. Pamphlet free 


Address 59 River St., Chic The use of any other 
substance is an infringement rs patent 478877. 








Calves with John March Co.’s Chem: 






































ensuing month, or to make the price for six 
months, as is done in Boston. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Ohio—At Columbus, good to ch emy 18@'19¢ 
P th, dairy 12@13c.—At Cincinnati, supplies ample, 
demand fair. Fey Elgin cmy 2ic, ch O 165c, ch 
dairy 10c.—At Toledo, quiet and firm. Good toch 
emy 16@l17c, dairy 13@1l4c.—At Dayton, cmy 26c, 
country 20c.—At Springfield, 15¢c.—At Cleveland, 
good to ch cmy 16@l18c, dairy 13@16c. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and lower. 
Good to ch cemy 22@23c P tbh, dairy 21@22c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch emy 18@19c, dairy 14@16c. 
—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, tubs 16@18c.—At 
South Plymouth, Chenango Co, 15@20c.—At Du- 
anesburg, Schenectady Co, 18a@20c.—At Buffalo, 
fresh cmy 20@21c, dairy 18@19c, imt creamry 15c. 

At New York, fancy creamery cails out a fair 
demand but the market for under grades is dull 
and neglected. New butter: Pa extra cmy 19@ 
194%4c PY tb, Elgin and other western extra 
19c, firsts 164%4,@18c, seconds 14@l6c, N Y dairy 
half tubs extra 17@17%c, firsts 15@16c, western 
imt cmy firsts 124,@13%,.c, seconds 9@10c, western 
dairy firsts 12@1214c,seconds 9@10c, extra factory 
11@12c, firsts 9@10c, fresh rolls 12@12c. Old butter: 
NY fall made creamery 10@15c, June extra 15c, 
N Y fey half tubs 14@15c, firsts 12@13c, tubs and 
firkins extra l4c, firsts 12@13c, factory firkins 
71@9c, tubs 6@8'%4c. Add 1@2c P th to the 
above for small selections and choice and fancy 
goods. 





At Boston, market dull and heavy, demand be- 
ing almost wholly for fresh made northern cream- 
ery. Extra Vtcmy 2ic P fb, extra N Y 2ic, north- 
ern firsts 19@20c, eastern cmy 19@20c, extra north- 
ern held cmy 16@17c, western 10@16c,extra Vt dairy 
19c, N Y 18c, Vt and N Y firsts 16@17c,Jwestern dairy 
firsts 13c, western imt cmy 13a@l14c, western ladle 
firsts 11@12c, extra cmy in boxes, or in trunks in 
Y, and ¥,-ib prints 22c, extra dairy do 20c. 


The Cheese Trade. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, demand small, market 
uiet. Good to ch O flats 94@9%4c P th, family 
avorite 10'44@lic, twins 10%4@lic, Young America 
11@11i%4ec, Swiss 11@11%4c.—At Toledo, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 12@12\%c, flats 11@i12c, pound 
skims 9@10c, imt Swiss 11@11144c.—At Cleveland, 
full cream cheddars 12@12%,4¢, flats 11@1114¢c, pound 
skims 7@914c, imt Swiss 1134@12c. 


New York State—At Albany, active under light 
supply. Full cream cheddars 10@11c P hb, flats 914 

1042c, pound skims 5@7c, imt Swiss 14@15c.— 

t Syracuse, full cream 10@11c.—At Cooperstown, 
Otsego Co, 11@12c.—At Buffalo, full cream 11144@ 
12c, part skims 5@6c. 

At New York, little change in the market. De- 
mand continues fair and top grades are firmly 
held. NY full cream Sept large coiored 11% 
# th, white lic, ch 10%4@10%c, good to prime 10@ 
1034¢, good fey colored 12c, white 114%4c, common 
to prime 9',@11%,c, Chenango Co part skims, ch 
small 8@81.c, large 7c, fair to prime 4144@6c, Pa 
skims 2c, domestic Swiss firsts 12@12\4c, seconds 
11@11%c. 

At Boston, steady moderate demand, sales being 
made at unchanged prices. N Y and Vt ex- 
tra 114,@11%,c P hb, firsts 9144@10%c, seconds 6@ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


8c, western 11@111,¢c, firsts 9144@10%4c, seconds 6@ 
8c, sage 12@12\4c, part skims 4@6c, extra O flats 
llc, firsts 9a@10c. 


The Milk Market. 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 


Week of *Marl0 Mar 3 Feb 24 Feb 17 Feb 10 Feb 3 Feb 
Hammonds, 39 4l 42 49 34 37 162 
Merritts Cor, 117 114 109 118 108 116 451 
Kitchawan, 106 101 95 132 58 105 39u 
Croton Lake, 114 116 119 132 108 116 475 
Yorktown, 532 557 71 560 522 571 2,224 
Amawalk, 198 197 169 2 189 184 742 


West Somers, 145 145 141 148 144 153 586 
Baldwin Place, 500 529 493 805 461 532 
Mahopac Falls, 273 262 260 246 163 282 951 
Mahopac Mines, 190 188 199 82 lil 188 580 
Lake Mahopac, !29 134 131 146 128 136 541 


Crofts 162 156 150 190 94 157 591 
Carmel, 205 213 «£23 «6309 «117, Ss 218 ~—«867 
Brewster, 89 81 85 62 45 76 268 
Hopewell, 710 570 630 684 410 749 =. 2,478 
Storm ville, 278 341 273 332 16 316 ~=—-:1,089 
Poughquag, 716 724 707 925 409 71409-2755 
Pawlings, 10 10 il li 5 ll 3s 
Reynoldsville, 7 726 732 849 425 72 2,735 
Paterson, 115 119 105 i19 65 113 402 

Totals, 5,381 5,320 5,245 6,099 3,764 5,503 20,611 


*Also 583 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 325 from 
Carmel. 

During the past two seasons the milk producers 
who supply Boston have tried ineffectually to 
get the summer price on a higher level, the con- 
tractors paying at the rate of 33c p can of 8% qts 
delivered, in both ’94 and ’93. The winter price 
ending April 1 is 37c. 








A Grain Ration with Roots.—C. E. L. wishes a 
grain ration prescribed to be fed with carrots, 
turnips, pumpkins, stover and hay; also the 
value of marketable carrots for feed compared to 
same weight of grain. Prof C. 8. Phelps of the 
Storrs experiment station writes that it is diffi- 
cult to make up a ration for milch cows and in- 
clude all of the coarse feeds C. E. L. wishes to 
use. Turnips and pumpkins should not be fed to 
cows producing butter or cream except in very 
limited quantities, and if fed at all immediately 
after milking is the best time. Itis better to feed 
them to young stock than to risk tainting the 
milk and butter. Carrots are a safe feed and 


probably have a value considerably greater 
than would be indicated by the composi- 
tion. In the absence of silage, carrots or 


mangolds furnish valuable succulent feed, tend 
to improve the appetite and keep the system in a 
more natural condition than where dry feed only 
is fed. In one experiment of feeding tests carrots 
gave a higher value per pound for the production 
of milk than silage. With silage estimated at 
$3 perton we should value carrots at about $4. 
For cows kept for butter or cream and weighing 
1000 lbs the following ration should give good re- 
sults for butter or cream ;for cows of 8001bs weight 
the weights of feed should be reduced one-fifth : 
Carbo- 


Feeds per day Protein Fat hydrates 


Cornandcobmeal, 31bds 0.20ibs 0.09 lbs 1.76 lbs 
Wheat bran, 0.48 0.12 1.67 
Cottonseed meal, 2 0.75 0.26 -36 
Chicago gluten, 2 0.53 0.16 -90 
Carrots, 15 0.12 0.03 1.20 
Corn stover, 10 0.27 0.09 4.50 
Hay (mixed), 5 0.21 0.08 2.11 
Total, 2.56 0. 12.50 








Our New Potato---The Hampden Chief. 


\ \f 
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Itis Chief by name and Chief 
by nature. Rapid strong grower. 
Bugs will not eat the vines. Very 
distinct appearance. Skin white 
bordered on pink. Very important 


to you. Of great interest to every 
grower. 
Price per pound postpaid 25 cts. 
~ * peck 50 cts. 
= ** bushel 82.00. 
- ** barrel 85.00. 


This is the finest stock we have 
ever offered, and it will not last long. 


Who Speaks First. 


Catalogue Free. 


The B. L. Bragg Co., 


337 & 339 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 








LIVINGSTON’S 


They grow what you want, and plenty of it, because they are the best of the best. ‘ 
i Nearly fifty years of careful study, observation, and travel, 


the seeds are *“‘*True ;”’ if not, the less vital the better. 


GROW SEEDS. 
SEEDS CROW. 


VITALITY is essential if 


besides practical experience on the Seed Farm, as well as in the Seed Store, has taught us not only how to grow seeds, 


but how to do the business to the planters’ taste. 
have become famous for quality the world around. 


anew Watermelon, a grand new Radish and Lettuce, and a lovely Flower Plate. q 
It is full of sound sense and is sent FREE, not sold, to all 


A. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, Box 170, Columbus, Ohio. 


things, Livingston’s Banner Potato, etc., etc. 
applicants. 





“True > 
Our Seed Annual is a beauty; has three color plates, showing 


Blue” Seeds, like Livingston’s celebrated Tomatoes, 


Tells all about a lot of good new 


















































has a right to make 
use of this expres- 
sion— 


WHAT WE 


SAY WE DO 
WE DO DO 


a pointer” 


the oldest, biggest and best 
manufacturers of harvesting 
machinery in the world. 


See next issue for 
explanation. 
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MORGAN 


SPADING 
HARROW. 


— 









Highest 
Award 

Columbian 
Exposition. 


QS = = = ——= 
The best pulverizer. Don’t confuse this tool with 
other rotary Harrows. It isa general purpose Har- 
row. Will work wherever a Harrow is needed, and 
Where others fail. Also Rakes, Plows, Weeders, 
Hand Planters, &c. Send for circulars. 


WIARD PLOW CO. °**Y'* 





Larimer’s Ditching Plow 


With SUB-SOIL 
Attachment. 
Send Stamp for Cir- 
culars to 
Larimer Ditching 
Plow Co, 
Crab Tree, Penn’a- 
Mention this paper. 
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Millersburg, Holmes Co 0—The Union fair 
association recently met at Wooster and elect- 
ed J. N. Kinney of Wooster president, A. C. 
Seymour of Newark vieo-gesshient and E. J. 
Robinson of Coshocton secretary and treasur- 
er. ates set for fairs are: Ashland, Sept 10- 
13; Wooster, Sept 17-20; Millersburg, Sept 24- 
27; Newark, Oct 1-4; Coshocton, Oct 5-11. 

Zanesville, Muskingum Co O0—Max McCann, 
a farmer residingin the northwestern part of 
the county, recently became suspicious that 
his apple orchard was infected by the San 
Jose scale. He wrote to the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station and Prof Webster paid his 
orchard a visit. He pronounced Mr McCann’s 
suspicions correct and recommended the de- 
struction of a few trees. About 50 more 
which are diseased Prof Webster thinks he 
can save by the use of disinfectants. 


Sunbury, Delaware Co O—Wheat looking 


remarkably well considering the repeated 
freezing and thawing which it has had to en- 


dure. Early sown wheat in splendid. condi- 
tion. Some corn and fodder still standing in 
fields. Stock generally 5 well and 
plenty of feed in the country. Not as much 


stock, however, as informer years. The great- 
est reduction has been in the number of sheep. 
About one car of hay per day has been shipped 
from this station since early last fall. 


Ross, Butler Co O0—Butler county farmers 


are noted for their thrift, energy and prosperi- 
ty. There are a number of farmers’ organiza- 
tions supported within its borders. The farm- 
ers’ institute was hailed by them with de- 
light. Farmers of the northern part of the 
county held a most successful one at Collins- 
ville last month. Every session was well at- 
tended. The program was a good one. In ad- 
dition to papers by home talent some well- 
known lecturers were present at each session. 
8S. H. Todd of Wakeman discussed The pig and 
economy on the farm. A. Shirer of Dayton 
talked on rotation of crops, clover, going in 
debt and poultry.——T. Shryer of Ross had 
for his subjects the good derived from farmers’ 
institutes and tidy versus slovenly farming. 
The many animated discussions at this insti- 
tute showed that farmers are seeking knowl- 
edge. Discussion is the life of an institute. 


Point Rock, Meigs Co qQ—The winter just 

ast was the severest ever experienced here. 

© far as known the fruit is mostly killed, es- 
pecially peaches, which will be an entire fail- 
ure.——Many potatoes that were buried were 
frozen and the frost found many of the most 
secure cellars.——The hay crop will be con- 
sumed at home, as many are now out or nearly 
so.——But little spring plowing has been done 
either for corn or oats and the acreage of each - 
will be limited.——Quite a number of farmers 
are preparing to build the coming season de- 
spite the close times. Never before were all 
kinds of building material as cheap as at pres- 
ent. An immense amount of ship timber has 
been purchased the past fall and winter and 
will be exported for ship making. Robert 
Patterson, one of the oldest citizens, died 
March 7. He was a soldier in both the Mexi- 
can and civil wars. 

Greene Co 0—The backbone of winter seems 
to be broken and frost is nearly all out of the 
ground. The ground was frozen 30 in deep 
where the covering of snow was not heavy. 
Wheat looks well but its worst trials are 
yet tocome. It has taken considerable extra 
feed to get through the cold weather, but stock 
is all in fair condition. 


From the Dairy School—Prof Hunt of the 
State university states that a number of in- 
quiries regarding entrance to the _ special 
course in dairying were received after the 
course had been half completed. Some wrote 
asking permission to take the work for two 
weeks only, which he considers an indication 
that there.is a great demand for short course 
instruction. However, the officers find it 
next to impossible to give anything like a 
complete course in dairying in less than 12 
weeks. The*course next year to open the 
first Wednesday in January not only consists 
of practical work in butter and cheese making 
but also of lectures and recitations on these 
subjects and other subjects pertaining to dairy- 
ing, and these lectures can only be thoroughly 
comprehended by taking the full course. For 
the younger men, and especially for those who 
have not heretofore had any training in dairy- 
ing. the best course to take here is what is 
This is 











called the short course in agriculture. 
years’ 


a two 





course beginning the second:.- 
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Wednesday in September and closing each 


yearin June. This course gives instruction 
in the sciences underlying agriculture 
and also in ;breeds, breeding and feeding 


of live stock; in soils, farm crops, farm equip- 
ment; in horticulture and veterinary medicine, 
in addition to the instruction giving in dairy- 
ing. It is in this two years’ short course in 
agriculture that the board of trustees offer a 
free scholarship to each county in the state. 
This scholarship is awarded by the county 
boards of agriculture, and covers all college 
dues. 


Coshocton Co 0 —Many believe wheat badly 
injured, that assessors will not tind much old 
wheat in farmers’ bins for sale, and that soon 
we will have a wheat as well as a stock famine 
caused by early marketing, liberal feeding and 
prospects of a short crop. The vast amount of 
feed hauled from the bottoms to the hills is in- 
dicative of short supplies. Some took ad- 
vantage of the frost going out of the ground 
and sowed clover seed, which is being bought 
at $5.50 to G6 per bu.—Horses, cattle and hogs 
disappointing. Some inquiry for. shotes, 
calves and yearling stears. Also for fresh 
cows and springers at $20 to 25 per head. Fat 
sheep in demand. Poultry closely marketed. 
Hen fruit has been scarce and high with pros- 
pects of a lower range in the near future. But- 
ter has not sold up as high as expected. The 
Patrons of Husbandry are well organized 
throughout county and buying through their 
order. What the outcome will be is hard to 
tell, but small dealers are feeling their in- 
fluence, and talk of carrying the war into 
county seat.-——Frost injured potatoes in pits 
and cellars, consequently seed will be in de- 
mand and high in price. 


In Pamphlet Form—W. W.. Miller, secretary 
of the state board of agriculture, has -had the 
stenographic account of the proceedings of the 
last state agricultural convention which occur- 
red at Columbus, Jan 17, printed in pamphlet 
form. 














PENNSYLVANIA. 


Butter Shown at Dairymen’s Meeting was 
Genuine—The evidence in the hands of the 
committee on awards of the butter exhibit at 
the recent meeting of the state dairymen’s as- 
sociation as to genuineness of sample, accuracy 
of analysis and correctness of the conclusion 
that the alleged packages of butterine were un- 
doubtedly butter, is indisputable. In rebuttal 
of the statement supported by aftidavit from 
Armour & Co of Chicago and A. J. Palm of 
Meadville, to the effect that the material 
awarded second and third prizes was butterine 
sent by the former to the latter and surrep- 
tiously entered in competition with butter, the 
committee has on tile a letter from Mr Palm 
stating that he furnished to George H. St John, 
secretary of the association, a correct sample of 
the material in question. Alsoan affidavit from 
Mr St John that he personally sealed and ship- 
ped by express to state college the same sam- 
ple. Further, an aftidavit from Dr William 
Frear, chemist of the state board of agriculture 
and experiment station, that he received and 
opened the package and personally superin- 
tended a careful chemical analysis, with re- 
sults already published in the press showing 
that it was undoubtedly butter. There re- 
mains no doubt concerning the history of the 
sample from the time it left Mr Palm’s hands 
until the analysis was complete. The analy- 
sis having been conducted by state authori- 
ties, who were disinterested parties and in en- 
tire ignorance of the history of the sample, 
leaves no room for argument or question as 
to the validity of the results. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co Oo, March 15—The 
maple sugar crop is coming on very slowly in 
this section. None has been made _ yet, al- 
though there are several well-equipped or- 
chards here.——Dehorning cattle and spray- 
ing fruit trees are subjects of discussion 
among farmers here. The general opinion is 
that both pay._—Factoryville is getting to bea 
popular place to live in, as there are more in- 
quiries for tenements than can possibly be sup- 
plied at present. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co of, March 15— 
The good sleighing we have enjoyed since 
Christinas is gone.——Farmers have been in- 
vesting in cottonseed meal as an experiment. 
—The fruit crop for the coming season looks 
promising. Several farmners have lost their 
potatoes by freezing. Some have been invest- 
ing in new seed potatoes. corn and oats.——D. 
L. Thompson, general agent for AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, is looking after the interest of 





the farmers by persuading them to subseril: 
for that journal. 


Walnutport, Northampton Co O—The tuber- 
culosis fad is doing great damage to the dairy 


interest In general. Itis stopping city peopl 
from using milk and in Massachusetts chec] 

ed the establishing of one of the finest herds 
in the country by one of the most influential 
business men in the state. It has prevented 
the introduction of pure bred bulls in a num- 
ber of herds and has tended to cause ignoran 

people to discard butter and other products of 


the cow and use bogus butter. The whole 
business is a fraud and the sooner the Amer- 
ican dairymen know it the better. W. M. 


Benninger of this place had the pleasure of 
meeting with the farmers’ institute, held in 
the state college at Raleigh, N C, and 
with the dairy association of that state, noting 
with pleasure that the people of North Caro- 
lina have awakened to the fact that they must 
improve the dairy herd as well as the quality 
of the product of the dairy. The fol. 
lowing prizes were awarded to Mr’ Ben- 
ninger at the Newbern, (N C) fair held Feb 1s 
to 23: First on French coach horse, Kiffis; 1st 


ais¢ 


on Holstein bull 3 yrs and over; Ist on Hol- 
stein bull 2 yrs and over; Ist on Holstein bull J 
yr and over; Ist on Holstein cow; !st on Hol- 


stein heifer; Ist on Holstein herd; sweepstakes 
on beef bull;.1st on beef cow and first on fat 
animal. Besides these he received $25 in but- 
ter prizes and took six blue ribbons on South- 
down sheep. The fair was a good one and will 
probably be more generously patronized by 
northern breeders in the future. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Gladstone, Somerset Co 
and other capitalists have bought land along a 
ravine on the south branch of the Raritan and 
intend to make a lake and construct hotels and 
clubhouses. It is a magnificent section and 
many fine residences have been erected during 
the past few years.——The extending of the P 
& D road from Summit to this section has re- 
sulted in wonderful improvement. The build- 
ing of the railroad from Whitehouse to Morris- 
town has resulted in the planting of large 
peach orchards. 


oO—Col Stephens 


NEW YORK. 





Cazenovia, Madison Co 0, March 16—Consid- 
erable hay remains unsold waiting for better 
prices. There has been more changing 
among farm tenants since March 1 than has oc- 








curred in several years. Some farmers car- 
rying their milk four or five miles to New 
Woodstock. Cheese factory and dairy pros- 


pects seem brighter and cows are bringing $30 
to 40 apiece. Thomas Roach is to manufac- 
ture cheese and butter at No9 cheese factory 
the coming season. 

Millbrook, Dutchess Co a, March 15—Gen- 
uine March weather of wind, snow, rain and 
cold prevails. Auctions numerous with prices 
obtained fair to good. Aboutthe usual amount 
of moving this spring.——Not much change in 
price of labor. House help scarce at any price. 
——Plasterers are at work in the new school 
building.——Mr Deiterich has 50 more cars of 
nanure in transit.——Prices of milk are a trifle 
lower than last year. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co Go, March 15—Certain 
pieces of property in the village of Stillwater 
owned by J. B. Newland were sold by fore. 
closure sale at the instigation of Dr Reynolds 
of Saratoga. E. B. Hunter purchased the 
building occupied by his hardware store and 
the lot and building jadjoining. The water 

ower was bought at a surprisingly low figure 
vy Mr Powers of Lansingburg, and several lots, 
a blacksmith shop and small house on the back 
street were bid in by S. Neilson, one of the 
creditors. Two other foreclosure sales are ad- 
vertised. The auction sales of last week 
were largely attended and the prices given for 
farm implements and stock, horses excepted, 
were high.—Milch cows are in demand and 
bringing $30 to 45. So much attention has 
been given to the dairy business the past few 
years that there is a prospect of this branch of 
farming being overdone. The price of butter 
of the best quality has dropped to 18¢e.—-The 
announcement of the incorporation of a com- 
pany representing 150,000,000 capital to con- 
struct canals in the northern and western 
parts of the state, one of which is to connect 
the waters of the Hudson and Lake Champlain, 
has caused great expectation. The appoint- 
ment of F. B. Peck as superintendent, of this 
section of the canal has disappointed many 
who applied from this town. H. Farington 

















will collect cream for the creamery association 
the coming season. An effort is being made 
to form an exempt firemen’s association in the 
towns of Halfmoon and Stillwater. Hens at 
auctions bring 50 to 60c each, butter 16 to 18c, 
eggs 18c, pork 64c, veal 44 to 5c live weight, 
hay 7.50 to 8in barn. Apples scarcerand price 
advancing. 








WEST VIRGINIA. 
The Recent 


At the second annual meeting of the state 
association held at Morgantown, interesting 
addresses were delivered by G. W. Southern and 
W.E. Rumsey, assistant entomologist at the 
experiment station. A paper was read by 
Dallas Liming on Successful varieties of fruits 
for Monongaliacounty. The discussion showed 
that the varieties apparently having the pref- 
erence were Rome Beauty, Roxbury Russet, 
Ben Davis, Baldwin and Pewaukee. The va- 
riety causing the greatest discussion was Fall- 
awater, some claiming that it was worthless on 
account of short life, others giving it merit as 
an early yielder. The raspberry was discussed 
by A. T. Huff. He prefers the Cuthbert for 
red, the Shafer and Muskingum for the purple 
canes and the Souhegan, Palmer, Pioneer and 
Kansas forthe blackeaps. Discussions seemed 
to show there is more money in raising 
blackcaps than red varieties. Prof Rane 
described the new berry picker for blackcaps 
which makes it a profitable business to grow 
blackeaps in remote localities and sell them in 
the dried form. Small fruits for profit was the 
title of a paper by T. J. Orr. The question as 
to why more grapes are not grown provoked 
considerable discussion. 

Among other papers of interest were the fol- 
lowing: The peach, by W.S. John; sanitary 
benefits of horticultural products, by T. W. 
Ireland; the tomato, A.J. Ireland; spraying 
and jarring fruits, W. B. Gibson; the musk- 
melon, Prof J. 8S. Johnson; potato growing 
from January to September, J. A. Sanders; 
discoveries during the past yearin fungous dis- 
eases, Prof F. W. Rane; spraying of fruits, J. 


Horticultural [eeting. 


W. Gowin; English and American systems of’ 


growing mushrooms, Ernest Hiehle; West 
Virginia forests and the relation of insects to 
certain forest conditions, Dr A. D. Hopkins. 
The discussion was necessarily short but val- 
uable. The borer in the trunk of the peach 
tree was thought to be the cause of their dying, 
but some attributed it to the yellows. The to 
mato should demand more attention as to va- 
rieties, early varieties being worth two to 
three times as much as late. Straw placed un- 
der the vines ripens the fruit earlier and 
checks rot. Jar for the plum curculio. Shake 
and jar for the rose bug. Grapes can be grown 
‘by [spraying with Bordeaux mixture. Plum 
knot can be checked by spraying as well as by 
cutting out. Use dilute Bordeaux mixture 
after apples have set to prevent warty fruit. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: President, J. W. Garwin of Wheeling; 
vice-president, G. W. Southern of Clarksburg ; 
secretary and treasurer, Prof F. W. ‘Rane of 
Morgantown. The next meeting will occu 
the second Wednesday in next December, the 
place to be selected by the officers. 


MICHIGAN. 





Bay Co o —Cold weather at an end. Plenty 
of snow during winter and farmers made good 
use of it by getting out logs, bolts for staves 
and headings and wood for city market. 
Ground bare and danger of March freezing.—— 
Grains show an upward tendency in price. 
Hay scarce. 

Cascade, Kent Co 0O—Reported that 25 to 50 
per cent of potatoes were frozen in pits and 
cellars. Loss severe, as holders were counting 
on them for cash for spring purchases. 





Mendon, St Joseph Co fO—March came in 
cold and raw, with snow nearly gone. North 
and south roads very bad. Auction sales 


numerous and everything bringing fair prices 
for the times, even to horses.——Stock win- 
tered well. Few sheep still feeding for mar- 
ket but other fattening stock has gone out.—— 
Demand for store sheep is improving, buyers 
looking for thoroughbreds to use as founda- 
tion for flocks. Wheat and rye 50c, hay $6 to 
8 and plentiful. 


Cheboygan Co O—Many potatoes frozen in 
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pits and some in cellars. Snow nearly gone 
and weather mild now.——Fruit buds do not 
appear to be hurt.——Potatoes 60c, oats 45c, 
wheat 60c, corn 60c, butter 20c, eggs 20c, hay 
$12 and oat straw 7. 

Presque Isle Co 0, March 9—For the past 15 
days the coldest weather experienced for years 
has prevailed.—Lumbermen busy hauling 
logs. Teams.in good demand. Wages very 
low this winter at $10 to 20 per month.——Hay 
scarce and selling for 14. Oats worth 45c, po- 
tatoes 50 to 55c. Farmers busy getting up 
stove wood and marketing potatoes. Money 
scarce.——Wheat damaged on high land where 
the snow was blown off. Pork worth 6.50 to 
7.25, beef dull, onions 75 to 80c. Other farm 








- produce no sale. 


Clinton Co o—A full-fledged blizzard raged 
March 5. Many wells have failed. Many 
tatoes frozen in the pits. Wheat looks 
Scarcely any can be seen on the ground. 
Fat cattle bringing $3.25 to 3.50, veal calves 4, 
hogs 3.50, dressed chickens 9c, milk cows 35, 
potatoes 60c. corn 25c, wheat 51 to 52c, oats 
slic, butter 15c, eggs 16c, beans 1.25 to 1.60, 
wood 1 to 1.50 per cord. 


Port Huron, St Clair Co oO —Pleasant winter 
with comparatively little snow but long period 
of sleighing. Wheat fairly well covered. 
Water rather searce as swamps and ditches 
have not been filled and springs are low. 
Some farmers forced to haul several miles. 
At the Clyde and Grant townships farmers’ 
club meeting interesting papers were present- 
ed on shallow and frequent cultivation in 
summer. An examination of 227 peach buds 
representing 12 varieties showed 181 dead and 
46 still good. The lowest temperature noted 
in vicinity where they were grown was 16° 
below. Hill's Chili showed largest percentage 
still living. 


po- 
bad. 

















Cass Co 0—Cold weather has 
fruit buds very materially and it is thought 
wheat is also badly damaged. Feed plenty. 
——Some farmers tried to make maple sugar 
during the warm weather, but it froze up and 
they must wait until later. 


MISSOURI. 

Carthage, Jasper Co 0 —Snow gone, weather 
cool and dry. Wheat improved by snow and 
looking fairly weil.— Plowing going on and 
ground in fine condition if sufficient rain falls. 
Corn 35c, wheat 45c, oats 25 to 30c, potatoes 
50 to T5e. 

Cass Co O—Snow has melted and winter 
wheat looks better than expected.—Timothy 
seed sown. and vats seeding begun. Stock in 
good condition. Price of corn 34c, oats 30c, 
wheat 45c, potatoes 60¢. 

From the Experiment Station—The special 
course of lectures delivered to the short course 
students at the agricultural college by Mr Er- 
win on roads and by Mr Abbott on bees has 
closed. These lectures were a decided success. 
Since the snow is off, wheat is looking 
well. Crimson clover will come through 
the winter all right. 


Lebanon, La Clede Co 
killed and raspberries likewise. 
suppose there will be a full crop 
cherries, plums and _ strawberries.- W heat 
the only crop yetin ground and having had 
more snow covering than usual is now looking 
well. Soil last fall remarkably loose and 
indications are that it will be in excellent con- 
dition for plowing so that spring crops will get 
in in good season. 

Birch Tree, Shannon Co 7—Wheat prospects 
good. Fruit experts think there will be 
about one-fourth of a peach crop.——Oats and 
clover seeding commenced. 

Stone Co O—Stock in good shape, with fat 
stuff about all shipped out. Feared that 
peaches are killed on low ground, perhaps in 
all locations. Corn and wheat plentiful. 
Corn 40c, wheat 45c, oats 35c, potatoes 40c. 


Bollinger Co o—Snow all melted and farm- 


injured the 














f—Peaches probably 
No reason to 
of apples, 




















ers preparing for spring. Many potatoes 
have been frozen.——All stock except sheep 
looking well. Scab quite prevalent.——Feed 


becoming quite scarce. Clover badly frozen 
5 


out.——Beans worth $2 to 2.25 per bu. 


Lafayette Co o—Farmers busy with spring 
work, spreading manure, fixing fences, ete. 
Wheat showing green and everything looking 
well. Some plowing for oats and corn.— 
Feeders bringing in cattle to feed since drop 
in price of corn. More feeding than a year 
ago. Some using oil meal to some extent so 
there are fewer hogs following than usual.— 
One man bought 20 head cattle in Kansas City, 
fed them 120 days, shipped them back and 
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when weighed oversame scales showed a gain 
of 400 lbs each. No wheat now being fed, as 
corn is cheapest feed. 

Clark, Clark Co Oo —The acreage will be far 
below the average this season. Diversified 
farming will receive more attention and e¢orn 
and potatoes will take the place of wheat. 
Hogs and chickens will also be more exten- 
sively raised. There is one cheese factory 
iu the county. It is doing well. Stock has 
done well but feed is nearly all used up.—— 
Hay worth $5 to 8, oats 35c, wheat 43c, millet 
75c, potatoes 75c. 











ILLINOIS. 

McHenry Co O—Winter coldest known for 
years. Stock looking well but many farmers 
will be short of fodder on account of extreme 
cold weather. Hay $8 to 10, oat straw 5, corn 
50c, oats 50c, hogs 3.50. 


Corn Bulletin Now Ready—Bulletin No 37 


from the Illinois station at Urbana, is ready for 
distribution. It details the field experiments 
with corn for 184. Some 46'varieties were test- 
ed. A summary of results for eight years past 
is also presented. Cross-fertilization, depth, 
time and thickness of planting, rotation, detas- 
seling and listing have been experimented 
with and the results are reported inthe bulle- 
tin. Send address to the station and obtain 
the bulletin free. 





Wabash Co q —Lambs being dropped rapidly 
and doing well. Flocks are being culled free- 
ly. All kinds of farm animals doing well. 
Corn fodder has been the exclusive feed of 
most farmers. The county and _ subordi- 
nate granges are working vigorously for the 








education of their members.——Crimson clo- 
ver has not been successful on account of dry 
fall weather.——Timothy seeding in progress. 


Clover will be sown about the middle of March 
on wheat or corn stubble. Winter grains in 
good condition. No rain during February and 
very little snow. Land selling at $20 to 70. 
Considerable woodland is being cleared.—— 
This county has nine drainage districts. 

Tuscola, Douglas Co oO, March 8—Much corn 
has been marketed during the past two weeks. 
It brought 355 to 37¢.——Considerable broom-~ 
corn remains in first hands and in warehouses. 
Some few hogs have escaped the cholera 
and are now doing well. What little wheat 
was sown looks well: A large acreage of 
oats will be put in. Farmers in good spirits 
and hopeful. 




















IOWA. 





Drouth and Russian Thistle in Ida Co o— 
Wells and streams very low. Some cattle are 
being driven three miles to water.——Farmers 
much alarmed at the approach of the Russian 
thistle which is now only 50 miles distant. 

[To Page 330.] 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this elass, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or amuuaber, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address ou, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THK AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Eberly Block, Columbus, O. 





7 ANTED—Man with horse and buggv to handle our goods in 
his own county. #5 to¥8 every day you work. Write to-day. 
QUAKER HARNESS OIL Co., Belden, Ohio. 





Thoroughbred Rose Comb White 
$1.25 for 26. OTTAQUECHEE 


E68, FoR SETTING from 
75 cents 15 egg 
RD, North Hartland, Vermont. 


Leghorns, 7 


4 Leg 
POULTRY YA 











GGS from thoroughbred, single comb Brown Leghorns $1.50 
E per thirteen. WINANS, 7% Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. 





offer 100 good assorted apple trees 7-feet high, packed, aboard 
I cars, for six dollars, cash. ISAAC FREEMAN, Rex, Ohio. 





‘END 5 cents in stamps to BOX 137, Homer City, Pa., and get 
S5is-page book telling how to raise Poultry for money. 
JOHN FUTHEY, 


\ 7 ANTED—Some GOOD Jersey cows. 


Bellaire, Ohio. 
INDIAN GAME PULLETS, $1.25 each. W. 8. MILLER, El- 


more, Ohio. 
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{From Page 329.] 
Stock being shipped out of the county with 
remarkable “rapidity. A searcity will certainly 
result. Horses only are plentiful, but it takes 
a good one to bring $50. 

Greene Co SY institute held at 
Scranton was a success. There was a spirited 
discussion over paper read by J. E. Moss on 
the best and cheapest all-around fence, the 
writer favoring barb wire. Some believ ed in 
Page woven wire fence while C. E. Shaw 
advocated weaving wire picket fence. Others 
thought the best fence, was two boards and 
barb wire enough to turn stock. Mr Grower 

said a good way to secure corner posts was to 
dig post hole 30 to 36in deep, placing a stone 
size of your head in bottom and to side of 

ost opposite from the wire to be stretched. 

hen take a stone as. large as you can lift 
handily, bed it in the ground so that it will 
be nearly all covered and on the opposite side 
from first stone. The post will neither pull 
over nor out ofthe ground. A resolution 
was unanimously adopted protesting against 
the allowing of gambling or gaming devices 
on the grounds of the county fair. 

‘Rain in Fremont Co o—A regular April 
shower recently received greatly benefited win- 
ter grains. Some feeders are shipping in 
cottonseed meal and it now looks as though it 
would depress the corn market, as it is claimed 
to be as cheap as corn at 20c a bu. Business 
of all kinds slow and prospects for the farmer 
not very encouraging. 











NEBRASKA. 


Prospects in the Northwest Good—On March 
4, eight inches of fsnow fell in Dawes, Sioux 
and Sheridan counties. Farmers and stock- 
men are happy- Winter wheat looks well. 
The acreage in Dawes, Sioux, Sheridan, Box 
Butte, Cherry, Brown and Rock counties is 
greater than in 1895. ——The wild stories of des- 
titution in this part of the state are pure fabri- 
cations. Several carloads of provisions have 
been sent tothe more unfortunate in the ex- 
treme western and southern parts of the state. 


Tekamah, Burt Co o—Some spring wheat 
sown. Landin good condition except that it 
retty dry. Only 4 in of snow and $4 in of 
n has fallen all winter.——This is a great 
corn country in ordinary seasons, but last year 
only one-fourth of a crop was raised. Farmers 
oe yew y for a large yield this year.——Fat 
ogs and cattle mostly sent to market.——Some 
will be very short of feed and seed. Cattle 
and horses have been wintered in stalk fields 
and are doing fairly well. 

Hitchcock Co O—Weather still dry and 
windy. No farming has yet been done.——The 
county bond law is a failure. Farmers object 
to it because it compels those who do not need 
seed and feed to become security for othegs. 
——The Chicago board of trade proposition is 
looked upon favorably and will do much good. 


Broken Bow, Custer Co 0, March 8—Last week 
a heavy rain wet the ground to a depth of 5 to 
8in. Since then it has been warm and pleas- 
ani and fields are in good condition for spring 
seeding. The great want is grain for seed and 
feed. 

Haydon, Phelps Co 0—County is organized 
to secure and distribute aid to needy. Seed 
and feed for teams most needed. Recent 
good rains put ground in fine condition for 
spring grain. On account of hard times 
some farms can be bought cheap, but with 
gees crops again, which we are sure of having. 
and will rapidly advance in value. 


Madison Co O— Winter mild with little snow. 
Hogs and cattle sold off close. Feed scarce, 
except in Warnerville and Battle Creek town- 
ships where fair crops were raised. Wheat 
worth 50c, oats 40c, corn 48c! About 300 
acres of sugar beets were raised here last sea- 
son and sent to the Norfolk factory.—Farm- 
ers expecting better times this year.,; 























INDIANA. 
Alien Co cf —Winter wheat looking well and 
promises 90 per cent of an average c rop. Lo- 
cal markets are as follows: Hogs $3.50, cattle 


3c, cows 25 to 35, sheep 2.50, wheat 50c, oats 
38c, corn 38c, rye 45c, potatoes Tic, butter 12c, 
eggs 17c, lard 8c, hay 6.50, straw 2.50. 

Rush Co Oo —Growing wheat in fair condi- 
tion.——Stock has wintered well and feed is 
abundant.—Many early farrowed pigs were 
lost because of cold weather.—A large acre- 
age of corn will be planted in the spring.— 
Considerable sickness among farmers. 


A Good Plum Locality.— While Jay Co o is 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


not considered a good fruit region plums seem 
to do unusually well. The soil is a clay loam. 
The Lombardy seems hardy. By spraying 
every 10 days with paris green after the fruit 
gets to be the size of a pea, immense crops 
which make it necessary to prop the limbs are 
produced. I think the secret iies in spraying. 


Valparaiso, Porter Co U—The county insti- 
tute was held recently. Mayor J.C. B. Luman 
delivered the address of welcome. Milk ship- 
ping was the general topic discussed.--—Con- 
sidering the severe weather of the season stock 
is in good condition. The wheat crop looks 
fairly well and unless March weather injures 
it an average crop will be raised. 





Spencerville, De Kalb Co O—Farm stock 
never in better condition at this time of year. 
——Potatoes in cellars.and pits badly frozen. 
— Wheat tops are brown but the roots are 
all right. Corn selling at 45 to 50c, wheat 
45c, oats 35c, timothy hay $6, clover 6, butter 
10c, eggs l4c, potatoes 50c. 





Boone Co O—Preparations being made for 
spring work.——Stock doing well with plenty 
of feed to carry them through nicely. Some 
timothy being threshed for seed. This will 
probably be one of the principal crops from 
now on. Fat ~—— selling at $3.50 to 3.85, 
cows 35 to 40, hay 5.50, corn 36c, wheat 47c. 














Makes a clean sweep of Two Acres a. a ait A 
Man, a boy and a horse can operateit. No Heavy 
Chains or rods to handle. The crop on a few acres the 
first year will pay for the Machine. Send postal card for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving price, terms, testimon- 
ials, a'so full a concerning our Tron Giant 





Grub and 8 tump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and 
other appliances for clearing timber land. Address 
MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 Sth St., Monmouth, Ill, 
Sunn og Shetland Pony Farm. For outaiogne ad- 
dress Broa. at above office and number. Breede 
ers of Pure Shetland Ponies. 


CHURCH’S 


PNEUMATIC 


SPRAY PUMP, 


With Galvanized fron Bucket. 


NOTOY! Every Pump 
tested with 


eaving the factory. will 
throw @ spray 10 minutes when 
charged, Without pumping, or 
will throw solid stream 50 feet. 
ents Wanted. Send $8.00 
=. get the complete spraying 
> outfit as shown in cut, also a long 
list of formulas. 
4 Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded. Circulars free, 


¥ THE CHURCH MFC. CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 


FRENCH BUHR MILLSS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted, 
For »ll Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep 
in order. “Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery. Flour — 
mills built, roller or buhrsystem, 
Reduced Prices for’95. & 

































NORDYKE & MARMON CO... A 
90 Day Street, indianapolis, ind. 
x ee Yale =) 
YOUR D OCG S 


“DISTEMPERINE” 


Prevents Distemper. All kennel owners are using it. 
~ be used occasionally and whenever dogs have lost their 
ppetite and are troubled with Worms or Intestinal Dis- 
ers. By mail, 50c and @1 per box, upon receipt of price. 
Wholesale price u pen application. THE THOMPSON 
LABORATORY, Washington, D. C. P.O. Box 553 


WB: TS Horse Carts 


12 STYLES. 
OSS, 















ee 
NARROW and | $25 
WIDE TIRES. J Upwards. 

2 and 4 Wheels. Write for 

circ’s = Py what you need, 


B aco. a 
PESO St., NewYork. 4 | Tatamy, Pa. 














COLUMBIA 


WIND 








New in Principle, 
BEAUTIFUL 






POWERFUL 
IN OPERATION. 


CONTAINS 


Govened Internal Gear. 


Unequaled in the line of Pumping Wind Mills. 
Also Steel Derricks, Iron Turbine Wind 
Engines, Buckeye Force and Lift Pumps, 
Tank and Spray Pumps, Buckeye Lawn 
Mowers, Iron Fencing, Cresting, Fire 
Escapes, ete. Write for Circulars and Prices, to 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, oO. 





FENCING 2: 
RONG 
ae EE T, Lasts LONGES Looks. on 


—FOR THE~— ~_ 





i 
Farm, Garden, Lawa, 
Cemetery & Railroad. 
iy 
E 
ARUN i Bah 
"| J CLEAVELARND FENCE Co., ” 
Free. dle Street, Indianapolis, Ind 















































EURERA FENCE CO. NO 5 
RICHMOND - 





WIRE AND MAGHI 





NO ONE 
is asked to build Cyclone 
Fence without first satis- 
fying himself by trial or 
otherwise that they want 
the Cyclone, and want no 
other. Cyclone Woven 
Wire Fence Company, 
Holly, Mich. 














CIDER, and FRUIT JE Lud 
& corrugated pan over firebox, doub — 
boiling capacity ; small interchange- 
able syrup pans ‘(connected by 
siphons), easily hand 
‘or cleansing and 
and a per- 
fect Satomstic = 
regulator. The ¥ 
Champion is as 


CHAMPION orem 


great an improve- 
ment over the J Catalogue 
pan as the | Free. 
latter was over the 


old iron kettle hung on a fence rail. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO, 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEBE 





= 
—IT PAYS. _ 


Our Pumps Have Automatic 
Agitators and Do Best Work. 
Everybod, ny Cata- pi) 
logue and book of in- 
struction 4c. Circulars free. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CQO., 
100 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N. Y. 


SPRA 











FREE 





Poultry book 40 pages, 16 varieties. Eggs 
$1.00 for 13. DAVIS BROS., Box D 
Washington, N. J. 














A Great Agricultural Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. 





Failure in co-operation among farmers is no 
fault of the system. Some of the most success- 
ful co-operative efforts in America are manag- 
ed by farmers, noticeably the Johnson county 
co-operative store and Farmers’ Supply Co at 
Olathe, Kan, which is about 20 years old and 
does a business of over $300,000 a year, having 
grown from small beginnings. The most dis- 
tinctively agricultural co-operative associa- 
tion that’ has achieved great success is the 
Western Counties association at Plymouth, 
Eng, which has branches in several other 
important towns. It was organized 15 
years ago for the purpose of = sup- 
plying its shareholder? and members with 
feeds, fertilizers and other supplies of guaran- 
teed merit at the lowest market prices, the 
profits of the business after paying 5 per cent 
on capital being divided pro rata among the 
purehasers. Only stockholders and members 
enjoy its benefits. The shares are $25 each 
with one vote only for each shareholder irre- 
spective of the number of shares he holds. 
Farmers may become members by paying an 
annual subscription fee of 1.25, such member 
not to be entitled to vote. Prices are based on 
current wholesale market values and fixed at 
the lowest margin of profit to cover working 
expenses. The concern buys direct from first 
hands in both home and foreign markets, ana- 
lyzes the feeds, fertilizers, etc, and tests the 
seeds by germination. 

Its sales in 1880 were about $100,000, which 
had increased to over 750,000 in 1890, while last 
year the sales amounted to nearly 1,300,000. 
The membership has grown rapidly, over 561 
new shareholders and members having been 
enrolled during 1894, the largest number in 
any one year. The net profits in 1894 exceed- 
ed 34,000, of which about 5000 went to pay a 
dividend of 5 per cent on the share capital. 
Nearly 4000 were added to the reserve fund. 
About 875 were distributed to employees as a 
bonus and 23,000 divided among shareholders 
and members, equal to nearly 25 per cent on 
the share capital or an equivalent of 35c to $1 
per ton saved on such feeding stuffs and 
fertilizers as were distributed to shareholders. 
These excellent results were attained in spite 
of depressed trade conditions throughout most 
of the year, the season being one of the most 
difficult ever experienced in the life of this as- 
sociation. Inview of the many commercial 
disasters in other directions the returns are 
most gratifying, and the profit made was se- 
cured only through the exercise of the great- 
est possible care in purchasing and outlay. 
Prices were low and actual tonnage of goods pur- 
chased far in excess of that represented by the 
money increase in sales. The handsome total 
amply demonstrates the splendid support af- 
forded the association by its members. 


a 
New York Grange Notes. 


Fort 
condition. 


Hill (Genesee) grange is in a prosperous 
If owns its hall, runs a grocery store 





> 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are an effect 
ual remedy for all Bronchial affections. 





If a horse or cow is healthy and ruggéd they 
ward off all diseases just exactly the same as do 
human beings. Feed Dole’s horse and cattle in- 
vigorator to your horses and cows—you will be 
surprised at the result. Use it for five weeks and 
you will never be without itin your stable. Ask 

our dealer, or write the Dole Vet. Med. Co., 503 

ohn Hancock building, Boston. 





Homeseekers’ Excursions. Excursion tickets to 
Arkansas, Texas and points in Louisiana, will be 
sold on April2 at extremely low rates of fare. 
Excursion rates to western territory outlined in 
our former advertisements have been withdrawn 
but we will sell to poirts in the South on April 2 
and 30, at one fare for the round trip. |Write 
agents of the C. H. V. & T. Ry., or address W. H. 
Fisher, General Passenger Agent, Columbus, Ohio, 
for full particulars. 





Chicken Raising is regarded by many as a haz- 
ardous undertaking, but the element of doubt is 
removed when you use the proper methods. G. 8. 
Singer, of Cardington, Ohio, produces ‘as reliable 
incubators and brooders as there are on the mar- 
ket. These products are remarkably cheap, some 
brooders being only $5.00. Mr. Singer has received 
40 first premiums, and hasin his possession more 
than 400 testimonials from enthusiastic patrons. 
We would advise our readers to send to him for 
his catalog. Address G. 8. Singer, Box A, Card- 


ington, O. 








{ PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 





and is receiving a number of new members this 
winter, many of whom join for the insurance. 

Genesee grange fire relief association has sus- 
tained a heavy loss by fire of Mr Judd of Bethany, 
barn and contents, stock and tools, but there will 
be no assessment, as there is plenty of money to 
pay it. ‘The entire loss of buildings, contents and 
stock was $941.73 of which F.1I. Judd owned and 
received pay for $643.10. The balance was owned 
and insured by his father in another company 
which is not adjusted yet. The association has 
issued but one assessment to pay a fire loss. 

Central New York Pomona grange held its regu- 
lar quarterly meeting at Freeman’s hall, 
Syracuse, Friday and Saturday, March 8 and 9. 
There was a good attendance in numbers, con- 
sisting of the best element among the grangers. 
There is a great revival of interest in Pomona 
and itisnow being recognized as a necessary 
and effective organization. Consequently this 
meeting was characterized by an earnest, deep 
interest. The fifth degree was conferred in full 
form Friday evening and among other important 
business was the unanimous adoption of resolu- 
tions opposing the expenditure of public money 
for the extension of the work of the tuberculosis 
commission, regarding it as unnecessary, oppos- 
ing the proposed bonding for $9,000,000 for the en- 
largement of the canals of the state and opposing 
the creation of any new bureaus or commission 
with high-salaried officials. 





Better and Better.—I am not given to flattery, 
and will not be so regarded when I say that your 


excellent paper grows better and better,—practi- 
calinevery department, with a better market 
report than any paper I know of, aptly illustrat- 
ed, reliable. And without any two dollars I will 
say it is indispensable because no farmer who 
wishes to succeed can do without it.—H. W. 
Litchard, Allegany Co, N Y 


Stem A fine 14k gold pl 
- go a- 
— FREE ted watch to ony 
oy reader of this paper. 


Set. Cut this out and send it to us with 

g OR your full pame and address, and we 
f willsend you one of these elegant, 
oe 













ry richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
3 Lé it by express for examination, and if 
si 






you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 goldwatch pay eur sample 
price, $2.75, and itis yours. Wesend 
with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 
ewer you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. - Write at 
once, as we shall send out samoles 
for 60 days only. Address 


THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, TIL 














at bottom prices. R. S. JOHNS- 


TON, Stockley, Del. 


PEACH TREES 


HENS 


Lancaster, Mass. 





Barred and White P. Rocks, Silver 
& W. Wyandottes. PRIZE STOCK. 
Eggs and Fowls. Catalogue 
of America’s great HEN FARM 
free. . C. HAWKINS, Box 2, 





Poultry © 
Raisers 


Having stock for sale will find the Farmers’ Exchange 
column in THE AGRICULTURIST profitable for making 
the same known. A small advertisement costing about 
#1.00 a week is sure to bring in maay times this amount 
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THE HUMANE BIT 














































Treat the Family Pet to saa. 
ROBERT BONNER Says: 


“Iam using your bits at my farm, and it affords me great pleasure 
to say that I never used any bit that works so satisfactorily on all 
kinds of horses. It has only to become known in order to come into 
general use.’ 


Price Reduced to $1.00, Post-paid. 

They will control the most vicious horse without punishment. 
Every Bit Tested and Warranted. All nickel. Forged. e 
strongest bit made. Promotes speed, gives confidence. 
for pullers, check fighters and tongue lollers. 

Stop using the cruel over-draw bit and cheek your horse from 


the chin. 
Highest testimonials from Budd Doble, Ed Bither, Frank Starr, 
Beware of 


H. D. McKinney, and one thousand great horsemen, 
ress 
375 Market St., Newark, N. J 


Sure cure 


infringements. Don’t miss this chance. 


HUMANE BIT CO., 





AllfVeterinary Surgeons Indorse 


WILBUR’S HEAVE CURE 


the Infallible Remedy. A cure effected or your money 

back. %5e. per package by mail, 5.00 per doz. pack- 

ages by express; or at all druggists. Address 
WILBUR SEED MEAL CO., 

Reed and Lake Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUNNYSIDE STRAWBERRY, 


THE NOVELTY FOR 1895. 
At the Geneva Exp. Station, N. Y., it was the most pro- 
ductive berry. Send for my catalogue. Finest stock in 
New England. 50 varieties. C.S. PRATT, Reading, Mass 


THE Singer Sewing 
= MACHINE= 


was the only machine that received the 
World’s Fair Medal and this very make 
weoffer at the never heard tno’ { 7 
$20 buysthe -~ grade, modern ° 
style machine inthe world. We give a 
Registered Certificate of Warranty for 10 
Years on all our machines. Freight paid. Send for catalogue 
Clybeourn Ave.Chicages 


to-day. CHAS. RAISER MFG.CO. 
Musical Instrum: 
SEND you Sink 4 buying. wat 
ns repa e 
ystem. C. STORY, 2 Goutedl BL, Boston Mase» 


» @ SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY BOOK.:::. 


fi 
on earth, 84 pages printed in colors, Photo vings 
of the largest Poultry Farm in the Northwest. rip- 
tion and prices ofall varieties, over 70 finest engra vin 
you want one; only l5c. C. C. SHORMAKER,Freeport, [Ill 
leading va 
w 


POTATOES. fetes? Write for 
prices. J. H. DEVOL & SONS, 
L. Box 134, Marietta, Ohio. 





























For Catalogue of the 








ISEED 
SWEET 



















>> cent saved. Our g 


“A” Grade, 845. pases and is the largest and most 


Write to-day. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per 
oods received the highest awards at the World’s 
aA Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows 
RNS all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 


end for it. Jt’s free. Alliamee Carriage Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 










complete catalogue ever issued. 





Write to-day. 











FREE! 


of 


at fac 


the Real 


years. No money required in advance. Fe 
Safe delivery to purchaser guaranteed, & 
TERMS :—No Batis 


ave 


our 

logue, illustrated ) 
containing full descriptions 
our PIANOS and ORGANS. Remember—We are the only 
firm of actual ufacturers se! 


mY clusively to the general publi 
: clusive e gen ic 
pote ty 
get Exact 
money, there are No 
or Middlemen’s 


CASH, oron EASY PAY- 
MEN 









colors; 













action, No Pay. 








finest PIANOS, 6 





Don *t fail to write at once to 


Note.—As an advertisement we will sell 
to the first purchaser in a place one of our 






y fitted and finished 
















CORNISH & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, March 19—The general position of 
the market does not differ materially from that 
reported last week and indeed is practically the 
same us for several weeks back. A small jobbing 
business is kept up by brewers and dealers and a 
fair quantity goes for exports, but the latter cuts 
only a small figure in the trade as there are ho 
rules of importance and former prices generally 
prevail. English and European markets remain 
in much the same condition as previously noted, 
A firm, steady feeling for fancy grades is the 
chief feature. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


aor 13 _ 15 . 18 
State N ¥ crop '"% choice, 0 
ts ts oP med to prime, 6@9 > 6@9 
“ “ “com, a7 > 6@7 
“ «  « 993 choice, 6@ 6@7 6@7 
“ “ « “eom toprime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
“ * old olds, ~@3 ze 2@3 
10@11 10@11 10@11 


Pacific "4 choice, 
we “ med to prime, } @9 


aT 
33454 3%@5% 
7 = sigs 
. B@ 
joeal 19@21 


and im- 
compare 


"93 choice, 


(a7 
” * com to prime, 344@54g 
Bavarian, new, 22@25 
Bohemian “ = 23@27 
19@21 


Altmarks, “ 

The domestic receipts and oxyece 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York 
as follows: 


Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week lasty’r Sep ’94 lastly’r 
Domestic receipts, 3,083 1,447 137,057 114,174 
Exports to Europe, 2,309 629 64,897 60,906 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 33 28 6,434 1,377 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from March 9 to March 16: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 

Cobleskill, H. S. Karker. New York, 40 

o Aney, = 17 

ad J. H. Tator, S 87 

ag T. E. Dornett, seo 19 

“ J. L. Bergh, Central Bridge, 22 

“ D. L. Kling, Mill Hall, Pa, l 

H ~~ joe Cc. B. Brownell, Cobleskill, PR 
otal, 

Previously re ed, 10,223 

Total season from Sept 1, 10,428 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

NUREMBERG, March 1. By Mail—Prices have 
been fairly maintained during the month of Feb- 
ruary and are now much the same as a month 
ago. The transactions of the last four weeks 
amounted to about 4000 bales and the sales from 
the beginning of the season to the present amount 
to 111,000 bales against 47,700 bales of the preced- 
ing season and 2000 bales in the 1892-93 campaign. 
{n the second part of February some lots were 
bought for exportation to England at 7%@10%c. 
[In Posen (Prussian Poland) the trade is firm and 
best sorts sold up to 21%c, medium 16@17c, ordi- 
nary 114c. In Saaz (Bohemia), prices are steady 
and transactions were extensive. Prime qualities 
reached 34a35c, good medium 33@334ec. In Alost 
(Belgium) the prices are about 9@9%c and 
at these prices some transactions took place, but 
owners demand somewhat higher prices, say 10c, 
and buyers are not inclined to give them. Gen- 
erally speaking, the intense cold which reigned 
on the European continent during the month of 
February did not favor business. On the Nurem- 
burg hop market to-day’s quotations are as fol- 
lows: Market hops 104¢@l17c, mountain hops 18@ 
20',c, Aischgrund 104¢@18e, Spalt 18@22%c, Haller- 
tan 14@20%¢c, sealed 16@22%4c, Wurttemberg 16@ 
2042ec, Badish 14@204¢c, Polish 14@20c, Altmark 9@ 
ll‘,c. Exports of may oo from Germany during Jan- 
uary amounted to 27,664 cwts against 9646 ewts last 
year. Imports into Germany were 3450 cwts 
against 5046 cwts during January, ’94. 





Half Year of Lower Hay Duties. 





Notwithstanding the competition of Canada 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Come and See Us. We can save you money if 
you do. We have a little article that should be 
carried in the pocket of every traveling man. It 
cuts down expenses and is a money saver. It is 
the Toledo & Ohio Central one-thousand-mile 
book and is good over more than 75 transporta- 
tion lines and costs but $20.00, good for one year 
from date of sale,and covers lines reaching Zanes- 
vilie, Parkersburg, Athens, Columbus, Dayton, 
Springfield, Cincinnati, Louisville, Saint Louis, 
Evansville, Indianapolis, Terre Haute, Chicago, 
Decatur, Lafayette, Fort Wayne, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Lima, ete. They cover all first-class privi- 
leges and will be sent to any address in the United 
States or Canada on receipt of $20.00 to J. T. Gam- 
ble, General Agemt, Columbus, Ohio. 

We desire to call attention of our readers to the 
Buckeye Walk-Over cultivator from the establish- 
ment of P. P. Mast & Co., of Springfield, O., and 


Philadelphia, Pa. This new implement will be 
found to rank as one of the very best of its kind. 
ln the inatter of cultivating crooked rows, it has 
the most marked advantages over the common 


iype. The outside beams are stationary, whether 
a four or six shovel machine, while the inner 
oles are under the perfect control of the driver. 
it is impossible im this brief notice to go into 
detail sufficient to thoroughly explain their work- 
ing; it must suffice to sav that any good driver can 
cultivate close to the hill among crooked rows or 
where either of the horses is inclined to crowd. 
The wheelsere light, yet firm, and the mechanism 
is perfect. We advise such of our readers as are 
interested to send for descriptive cireular with 
prices. 








hay the market for this great staple has shown 
a little more steadiness during the last week 
or ten days. Prices in the main are no better, 
yet considering the depression in many other 
lines of farm produce might be much worse. 
Receipts at leading markets in the north and 
east have fallen off to some extent, and as a 
result long-time accumulations show a gratify- 
ing reduction. Bad roads in the coun- 
try are the rule and will be for the next 
few weeks and determine to some extent 
farmers’ deliveries. Those with a surplus still 
on hand from the ’94 crop must remember, 
however, that with the advance of spring 
there is a tendency to close out old stocks and 
this may result in an oversupply at points of 
distribution and consequent depressed mar- 
kets. Late advices from abroad indicate am- 
ple offerings and the export trade continues 
only fair. The ocean rate of freight is $5 to 
7 50 per ton to English and Scotch ports and 7 
to 10 to the continent. 

Canada continues a sharp competitor in both 
home and foreign markets and within a week 
good hay has been offered in Montreal for de- 
livery during May and June at $650 per ton 
on the docks ready for immediate loading into 
ocean steamships. Last season’s crop is now 
selling in the lower Canada markets at 
6a6 50 for good No 2 and 7a7 50 for No 1,while as 
far west as Winnipeg, which is in the way of com- 
petition with northwestern farmers, prairie 
is still lower. A sufficient length of time has 
now elapsed since the lower rate of duty went 
into effect to fairly measure its importance. 
Special investigation made through official 
sources by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST shows 
that Canada has shipped into this country 2) 
times as much hay on the last crop as was for- 
warded a year earlier. In other words, during 
the five months beginning Sept 1 imports of 
Canadian hay were 79,114 tons against 31,949 
tons the same period a year earlier. A iarge 
proportion entered at Burlington, Vt, with 
Plattsburg, N Y, the next important port of 
entry. Such custom houses on our northern 
border as Oswego, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Tole- 
do, Port Huron and Duluth report no imports 
whatever during these terms. On the Pacific 
coast, Portland, Ore, has received next to 
nothing, but on the contrary has done some 
business in exporting hay. The classified 
movement is as follows: 

IMPORTS OF CANADIAN HAY. 
Sept 1, ’ to Feb 1, 95, Sept 1, 93 to Feb 1, 94, 
Vai Tons Value 





‘ons alue 

Burlington, 58,471 2,000 26,964 1282 
Buffalo, 1,356 ese 484 saat 
Platiabs . 18,269 120.179 4,361 37 142 

sbur . 

Portland, Ore, 2 14 20 "183 
Ogdensburg, 280 - - - 
Cape Vincent, 49 a 107 = 
Total, tons, 79,114 _ 31,949 a 
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OMEN’S FACES 


—like flowers, fade 
and wither with time; 
the bloom of the rose 
is only known to the 
healthy woman’s 
cheeks. The nerv- 
ous strain causec by 
gthe ailments and 
pains peculiar to the 
sex, and the labor 
and worry of rearing 
a family, can often 
be traced by the lines in the woman’s face. 
Dull eyes, the sallow or wrinkled face and 
those ‘feelings of weakness’’ have their 
rise in the derangements and irregularities 
peculiar to women. The functional de- 
rangements, painfut disorders, and chronic 
weaknesses of women, can be cured with 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. For the 
young girl just entering womanhood, for 
the mother and those about to become 
mothers, and later in ‘‘the change of life,” 
the ‘‘ Prescription ”’ is just what they need ; 
it aids nature in preparing the system for 
the change. It’s a medicine prescribed for 
thirty years, in the diseases of women, by 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physician 
to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Insti- 
tute,at Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription will cure the chronic inflamma- 
tion of the lining membranes which cause 
such exhausting drains upon the system. 
It cures nervous prostration, sleeplessness, 
faintness, nervous debility and all disorders 
arising from derangement of the female 
organs and functions. 

Mrs. JENNIE WILLIAMS, of Mohawk, Lane Co., 
Oregon, writes: “I 
was sick for over three 


ing when I first got 
up in the morning, 
and at times nervous 
chills. 

The physicians dif- 
fered as to what my 
disease was, but none 
of them did me any 

. As soon as I 
commenced taking Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, I. n to 


get 





ts 
tter ; could si Mrs. WILLIAMS. 
well nights, and that bad, nervous feeling and the 


painin my back soon left me. I can walk sever- 


al miles without ing tired. I took in all three 
bottles of ‘ Pounnligtion * and twoof* Discovery.’” 





1 to 4 miles from good market and German 
lish Col 


Also Town Property. M. W. 


40 to 160 Acre Farms for Sale. 
and Eng- 


ollege. 25 miles west of Davenport & Rock Islan 


423 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa. 
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> JUST PUBLISHED 





Handbook of the Turf 


7 


A TREASURY OF INFORMATION FOR HORSEMEN 





BY SAMUEL L. BOARDMAN. 


NO BOOK LIKE IT EVER PUBLISHED TILL NOW! 


. = * 2 a 
Catchwords, Terms, Phrases, 
OVER Definitions and Explanations Relating to OVER 
Horses, Drivers, Sulkies, 
1 7 5 0 0 Tracks, Riders, Stables, I 9 5 0 0 
Racing, Trotting, And All 


Appurtenances and Machinery of 
Racing TURF in the U. 8S. 


the Trotting and 


Containing a complete body of information relating to all the above subjects, and 
in addition much valuable matter pertaining to trotting, pacing and running races, 
with all the National and American Rules; the horse before the law, embracing a sum- 
mary of all State laws regarding tracks and racing, with a definition of all unsound- 


nesses ; 


terms used in the Veterinary Science so far as they relate to the locomotory 


organs of the horse and to soundness, vices and faults; with notices of famous horses; 


the folk-lore of horses; old sayings; 


tion of a historical, scientific and practical character. 


history of the turf; and useful general informa- 


The whole forming the best 


single volume ever published covering these ever interesting and important subjects. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





12mo. CLOTH. PRICE POSTPAID, $1.00. 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Grower’s Exchange to Be Capitalized. 





The directors of the exchange held a well at- 
tended and enthusiastic meeting at Windsor, Ct, 
March 8 The important work of the meeting was 
the preliminaries toward forming a joint stock 
company, not to pay large dividends, but to do 
away with the dealers’ exorbitant expenses. 
Probably the company will be started with a cap- 
ital of $50,000, shares of stock to be $25 each, 20 per 
cent payable at time of subscription, thus fur- 
nishing a working capital of $10,000. Fifty mem- 
bers were appointed to canvass the growers of the 
valley and find out how many shares will be tak- 
en. among whom are: Charles Fowler of West- 
field, Mass, G. D. Fisk of Agawam, D. I. King of 
Suffield, H. K. Ford of Suffield, F. A. Hamilton of 
East Windsor, L. H. Clapp of Broad Brook, Milton 
Phelps of Merrick, Mass, W. E. Andrus of East 
Hartford, C.F. Deming of South Windsor, 8S. J. 
Mills of Bloomfield, C. H. Eno of Simsbury, Jay 
Barnard of Simsbury, C. F. Chapin of Thompson- 
ville, Clinton Phelps of East Granby, George Bid- 
well of East Granby, Eno Warner of Hatfield, Mass, 
E. W. Dyer of East Berlin, Richard Davis of Crom- 
well, Arthur Sykes of West Suffield, L. F. Crafts 
of Whately, Mass, C. F. Hamlin of Plantsville. A 
meeting will be held on Monday, March 25, at the 
Connecticut state capitol, Room 50, at lla m, to 
hear the report of this committee and then if 
deemed advisable to form a stock company. Jay 
Barnes was chosen as an additional director and 
Charles Fowler was chosen a committee to take 
charge of the affairs of the exchange at Westfield, 
Mass. 

The primary objects of the proposed joint stock 
tobacco exchange company are: 

1. To aid growers to dispose of the old tobacco 
now on hand by the only method now available 
with the ’93 crop, ie, sale by auction. 

2. To provide warehouse facilities so that the 
tobavco can be handled the most economically 
and expeditiously. 

3. To establish regular weekly auction sales in 
the largest cities of the United States. 

4. To so reguiate the supply to be sold in any 
city ,as to preventa glut in the market at any 
point. 

5. To do only a strict commission business. 

6. To includein the commissions deducted from 
gross amount of sales returned, 6 percent inter- 


est on the actual paid in stock of the company - 


and all expenses. 

7. To reduce the cost of selling tobacco as much 
as is practicable by doing a large business and by 
adopting from time to time improved methods 
that may be devised. 

8. To establish a warehouse system that shall 
become permanent and of great benefit to grow- 
ers in handling and disposing of future crops at 

ublic or private sales as may prove most desira- 


e. 

The following cirecularis now being circulated 
through the valley for subscriptions for stock 
among the tobacco growersof the Connecticut 
river valley. 

The Connecticut valley tobacco growers’ ex- 
change is not a capitalized organization. It can- 
not handle the deluge of tobacco now being of- 
fered to it for sale without warehouse facilities 
and it cannot have these without it hasa cash 
capital. Five thousand cases of tobacco are now 
offered to it for auction. All this tobacco must be 
received and wareloused so it can be controlled 
and widely distributed in order to so far as pos- 
sible prevent a glut in the market. 

If a capitalized corporation is not organized, 
pools will be formed and thousands of cases of 
tobaceo will be put on the market at once for sale 
by auction; then will come true the predictions of 
some dealers that “one or two more auctions wili 
finjsh the business,” for prices would go so low 
that growers would never again attempta sale by 
auction. Properly handled and judiciously dis- 
tributed at the many different points, six or eight 
months’ time should dispose of all the old tobacco 
in New England at 10 to 30 per cent more net cash 
to the grower than can be gotten in any other way 
in twice that length of time. And then we will be 
in a position to handle in a satisfactory way the 
cased °94 crop so as to net 100 per cent more for 
the same tnan many are getting now. 

A capitalized tobacco exchange must be formed 
as soon as possible. If all the cased tobacco now 
remaining in the hands of the farmers is at once 
put on the market by auction sales without sys- 
tem and good management to control the place 
and frequency of the sales, the auction already held 
will prove a deadly boomerang to the grower and 
the result will be disastrous to all. In order that 
the exchange may be entirely in the hands of the 
grower, no siock will be offered at public sale. It 
will be disposed of by personal subscription, and 
you are asked to circulate this preliminary list 
among tobacco growers and get all the names and 
subscriptions possible before March 25, when the 
meeting to organize a stock company will be held 
at Hartford, Ct. 

Prompt action is necessary. 
is fraught with danger. The growers now hold 
the game in their own hands and can control the 
market for New England leaf if they act wisely 
and discreetly. If they donot so act, this, their 
last opportunity, will be soon gone and they will 
be worse off than before. 

As above stated, the stock company will be run 
entirely in the interests of the growersand only a 
legal rate of interest on the actual cash capital in- 
vested will be allowed, It will doa strictly com- 
mission business, therefore a certain rate of in- 
terest can be assured.—[The Connecticut Valley 
Tobacco Growers’ Exchange. 


Every day’s delay 





The Outlook in Various States. 


OHIO deliveries of Zimmer’s Spanish leafin the 
Miami valley were smaller during February than 
for several years. Buyers continue picking up 











TOBACCO CROP AND 


crops from6 to74e, of which only 4% to 1-5 is 
fillers. All buyers agree that the ’94 crop will be 
an excellent sweater. At Dayton, ’°94 leaf is be- 
ing delivered. Holdings of Zimmer'sSpanish by 
dealers aguregate about 20,000 cs °94; but little is 
now held by growers. Some houses are employ- 
ing 150 to 200 hands for packing. There are sev- 
eral thousand es of old seed and Duteh in grow- 
ers’ hands which with the ’94 holdings will make 
those undesirable goods hard to dispose of. 
Prices are 1 to 5e in Cincinnati while good 
old goods of Spanish bring good prices, as high 
as 18c being reported. One firm is reported to 
have boucht 3000¢s of ’9 Zimmer, two others 
2500 cs each, others down to 100 es, in all aggregat- 
ing 20,000 cs at 5% to 8¢ with finer lots higher. 
At New York city, among the sales last week were 
125 es 92 Zimmer’s Spanish at 131,4¢, 150 es ’91  Zim- 
mer’s at 104%4@1l1c, 50 cs ’93 Zimmer’s at 10@12c and 
100 es ’92 Little Dutch at lle. At Cincinnati, offer- 
ings of cigarleaf have been 953cs from Jan1 to 
date against 1300 cs for the corresponding period 
of last year. Among the sales were: 25 es seed- 
leaf at $1 to3 70,8 at 1 to 8 50,4cs Dutch at 775 to 
10 50, 2 cs Spanish at 10 to 14 75, 11 es Dutch at 2 to 
3 40,4 cs northern Ohio at 2, 725, 8 50 and 13. In 
Medina Cofh, 92 heavy burley leaf, the last held 
by growers, was recently disposed of at1444c. The 
94 leaf finds no buyers and ’93is moving toward 
the breaks slowly since the recent disastrous 
sales.—At Cincinnati, the table below shows the 
business for the week ending March 11: 


Week Year 
1895 1894 1895 1894 
Offerings, 2,284 1,929 21,510 22,069 
Rejections, 754 439 6,435 6,721 
Actual sales, 1,530 1,490 15,075 15,348 
Receipts, 1,606 1,487 11,474 14,742 
Offerings of new, 1,381 1,138 10,698 9,206 


Old leaf was in strong demand and new was 
beginning to show considerable improvement. 
The 901 hhds old sold as follows: 195 at $1@3 95, 
251 at 4@5 95, 192 at 6@7 95, 111 at 8@9 95, 120 at 10@ 
14 75, 29 at 15@19 75, 3 at 20@22. The 1381 hhds new 
sold: 466 at 1@3 95, 439 at 4@5 95, 186 at 6@7 95, 116 
at 8@9 95, 134 at 10@14 75, 37 at 15@19 75, 5 at 21. 


IN THE ONONDAGA SECTION of New York sales 
are reported few and far between at Baldwins- 
ville. Some ’93 crops changed hands at ruinously 
low prices. Choice grades of leaf are in demand. 
At Jacksonville, Mehan of Cato has been riding 
inspecting leaf and has bought several crops at 

10c. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Among the sales of West Vir- 
ginia leaf at the Morris house, Cincinnati, have 
been: 3 hhds at $5 25 to6 50, 4 at 7 25 to 8 50, 1 at 9, 
lat 12 25and 2 at15. At the Globe house: 15 at 
1 80 to 4, 12 at 4 to 6,4 at 6 to 8,4at8to10,3 at 10to 
12,3 at 12to 14 25 and 1 at 15 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Extreme dullness, with no signs 
of improvement, continues in Lancaster Co Q. 
Only a slight improvement is noticeable among 
the new crop. The Lancaster county tobacco 
growers’ society met at Lancaster March 11. Rep- 
resentative W. L. Hershey gave the status of the 
bill giving the society an appropriation for ex- 
periment stations. Dr Frear of the state experi- 
ment station spoke of fertilizers and care in their 
selection. A letter was read from H. T: Duffield 
of New York urging growers to adopt the auction 
system of selling tobacco. Auctions may be held 
at New York, Philadelphia and Lancaster. The 
matter was referred to a committee, who will re- 
port at the next meeting. A series of resolutions 
were adopted urging members of the legislature 
to pass the bill allowing further experi- 
ments. Dr Frearstated that a fertilizer can be 
used in the water used in the tobacco planting 
machine. He said it would have astimulating ef- 
fectonthe young plant, and recommended 12 
gal of water, 8 or 10 lbs of dissolved rock, 2 or 3 
Ibs of sulphate of potash and 2 or 3 Ibs sulphate 
of ammonia. Among recentsales of ’94 Havana 
leaf, the prices obtained by growers ranze all the 
way from 1 to 20c, with many from 8 to 16c for 
choicest picks. In seedieaf, 10c was paid in one 
instance, most of the sales being made at 7 to 8¢ 
for the best. 


VIRGINIA—Receipts of leaf at Farmville have 
been large ever since Christmas. Planters were 
compelled to give up work outside and work in- 
side on tobacco. No plant beds are started or 
cannot be for sometime, as snow abounds every- 
where. There will not be as much sold this year 
into 3,000,000 Ibs as was sold last year. Planters 
are compelled to set less, not being able to realize 
prices that would pay for the labor. Fine Aus- 
trian and Italian leaf brings 8 to 13ec but other 
grades are low which makes the average below 
the cost of production. 


KENTUCKY—In Mason Co 4, several crops white 
burley have been sold at 644c; in Fleming Coc at 
8a9ec and Bath Cocgf at 8c.—At Owensboro, stem- 
meries have started up nearly in full blast and al- 
though there is a two years’ supply of strips on the 
English market, stemmers will run the gantlet 
on prices and keep to work. In Daviess Co 1 to- 
bacco is selling low, the crop is inferior and will 
not more than pay cost of raising and marketing. 

—EE 


the 


For the general information of the tobacco 
farmers of the valley, the management would say 
that for the present those desiring to sell tobacco 
at auction will have to pursue the same course as 
in the first sale: Deliver samples and tobacco at 
same points and to same men as before and the 
tobaeco will be handled and sold as rapidly as 
prudent, To that end, arrangements to have auc- 
tion sales in several cities will be perfected as 
soon as possible. But all this takes a little time, 
and growers must remember that thousands of 
cases cannot be dumped on the market at once 
without serious loss. The management will han- 
dle this business as rapidly as is consistent with 
safety and would not advise growers to consign a 


Timely Words Concerning Exchange. 


MARKET 


299 
eres) 


[21 | 


whole them in five 
and ten-cuse 


unsatisfactory 


crop at once. Divide 
lots, so that if one sale is 

there may be a chance to re- 
cover in the next; or in all sales at 
auction some cases may sell at what the 
owner thinks a low price while others may 
bring more than he expects. As soon as 
possible better and more economical meth- 
ods will be adopted so as to reduce the “cost 
of selling,” and it is intended to so manage that 
prices will not only be no lower, but it is hoped 
that better —— will be realized later in the sea- 
son. The child must creep before the man can 
walk. Have patience, all, and we will settle this 
question of “how to sell our tobacco” in a way 
that will be permanent and satisfactory to us and 
“get out of the woods” sooner and with less luss 
than by the old way. When driven to it the New 
England farmer usually is “equal to the occa- 
sion,” and he will probably “get there’’ this time. 
(H. 8. Frye. 

A Price War On, 

Since the Combination of the various tobacco 
warehouses of Cincinnati, O, into the Cincinnati 
Leaf Tobacco Warehouse Co, their business has 
grown to enormous proportions, and they have had 
to skirmish for leaf. The enterprising St Louis firm 
of Liggett & Meyers have invaded the territory 
that has been held by the Cincinnati houses. As 
a result, the Cincinnati houses have ordered their 
agents to follow up the St Louis firm and go them 
one better on every offer of a certain kind of leaf 
the St Louis house was anxious to obtain. They 
got to raising each other in prices each time they 
met, and the result made planters happier than 
they have been before in a long time. Finally 
one of the buyers ran out of money, and had 
made a series of rates which he was afraid his 
house would not stand, so he telegraphed for in- 
structions. They cameina hurry, and were to 
beat the other fellow out of the territory, no mat- 
ter what it cost. This state of affairs kept up for 
several days and the buyers threatened to break 
their respective firms in a short time, when the 
tobacco they wanted ran out. 





Our Foreign Trade in Provisions is in a more 
satisfactory condition than any other important 
line of exports, this, too, in spite of the efforts of 
certain Eurpean countries to shut off the trade 
for selfish reasons. The exports are marching 
along at the rate of more than $13,000,000 p month, 
the Feb total at 13,505,000 being a little better 
than!Jan taking into consideration the short 
month and better than a year ago. During the 
first eight months of the fiscal year the exports 
amounted to $110,570,000 oy remarkably close to 
that of the Spe chee pe period a year earlier. 
The poorest showing of all was made in butter, ex- 
ports being less than a quarter those of a year ago 
owing largely to competition of other dairy coun- 
tries. During the eight months ending Feb 28 our 
butter exports were not half those of a year ago. 
Foreign takings of hog product are enormous, ag- 
gregating 110,500,000 lbs in Feb or about 4,000,000 lbs 
started across the ocean every day. Feb cattle 
exports, 22,814, were actually a shade more than 
in Jan in spite of the continental embargo, most 
of the supply going to England. Following are 
the classified exports, together with total values 
which include live cattle (last three figures, 000s, 
being omitted): 

Month of Feb 8 mos to Feb 28 
1895 1894 


1895 1894 
Butter, lbs, 1,310 3,176 6,378 
total value, B52 232 564 1,179 
av value, 16.61¢ 17.70 17.75 18.48 
Cheese, lbs, 2,094 2,450 41,330 46,200 
total value, $198 252 © 3,928 «4,475 
av value, 9.45¢ 10.24 9.50 9.59 
Beef, fresh, Ibs, 16,081 15,702 128,246 116,166 
total value, $1,382 1,330 11,114 10,252 
av value, 8.59¢ , 8.46 8.66 8.82 
Beef, canned, Ibs, 4,824 3,384 47,420 42,443 
total value, $415 293 4,169 3,974 
Beef, salted, lb 6,388 4,078 44,504 39,248 
total value, P3066 243 2,520 2,262 
Tallow, Ibs, »278 19,481 40,456 
Bacon, lbs, 44,775 30,455 304,308 272,101 
Hams, Ibs, 10,150 6,632 67,297 56,384 
Pork, Ibs, 5,362 5,952 38,950 = 40,814 
Lard, lbs, 50,417 42,810 316,160 270,740 
total value, $3,732 3,710 24,970 25,888 
av value, 7.40¢ 8.66 76 iy 
Oleo oil, lbs, 5,541 7,400 57,938 73,101 
total value, #476 729 5,333 7,174 
Oleomargarine, lbs, 228 432 3,391 2,178 
total value. $27 54 361 270 


Total, $13,505 $13,190 $110,569 $110,623 





Maple Sugar and Its Adulterants—Prices on 
new sugar are scarcely established. §o little is 
actually on the market quotations are little bet- 
ter than nominal. In N Y and Boston old is seil- 
ing at 7@8c inasmall way and guaranteed new 
held 1@2e higher in lots. The weather is back- 
ward in the Ohio and Vt producing districts. The 
articles most used to adulterate maple are glu- 
cose, brown sugar and cheap molasses. In some 
of the eastern states maple is largely adulterated 
by theuse of buckwheat meal. It seems almost 
incredible, but the statement has been made on 
good authority that in some places as high as 50 % 
is thus used. It costs about 2c ®P tb, whereas 
maple sugar sells for from 8@12c, and the tempta- 
tion to use this cheap but_not necessarily injuri- 
ous product is great. 





A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at $1.00 
per year, we willin return send the journal one 
year free. If you will but show THE AGRICUL- 
TURIS® to your friends and neighbors and speak 
of its practical value and your personal knowledge 
of its merits,you can with little effort induce them 
to subscribe and thus secure the journal free for 
the coming year. 























































































































































Causes of Agricultural Depression. 


“Class legislation of the worst character en- 
cumbers the statute books, and has, been car- 
ried on to the detriment of agriculture and its 
dependent industries for 30 years, culminating 
in the crime of the age, the demonetization of 
silver in 1873." A positive statement this, 
made in the majority report of the committee 
appointed by the national house of representa- 
tives to inquire into the causes of the prevail- 
ing agricultural depression, but the first as- 
severation is a truism and the second expresses 
the radical sentiment in agricultural commu- 
nities in the west and south. The report de- 
clares that the demonetization of silver was a 
bold stroke in the interest of capital that 
has reduced the value of every product in the 
world, asis conclusively shown by the fact 
that just as silver has depreciated in like pro- 
portion have all other values fallen in the 
scale; that the tariff system of taxation is not 
only unequal, but as administered for the past 
30 years bears with undue weight upon the 
producer of agricultural staples, as it forces 
him not only to buy in the dearest markets, 
but to sellin open competition with the world’s 
lowest prices; that agricultural depression is 
further augmented by the sale of futures on 
stock exchanges, where the grain gamblers 
grow rich by selling wind, while the honest 
and industrious toiler on the prairies reaps 
the whirlwind; that food adulterations add 
millions annually to the farmer’s losses and 
compel him to meet in competition the thief. 

Remedial legislation is suggested.as follows: 
That silver shall be remonetized at the ratio 
of 16 to 1; that so long as the present system 
of protection continues agriculture shall re- 
ceive its just proportion; that gambling in 
futures shall be prevented by law; that a na- 
tional pure-food law shall be enacted. The 
committee also suggests a bounty on agricul- 
tural exports. 





An Insult to Old Glory. 


Possible trouble with Spain is suggested by 
the episode of the Alliana, a United States 
commercial steamer which was fired upon by 
a Spanish man-of-war off Cuba without appar- 
ent cause. Secretary Gresham promptly sent 
a dispatch to Spain demanding a full apology 
and ordering Spanish commanders not to in- 
terfere with lawful American commerce, 
whether within the three-mile limit of Cuba or 
not. An insurrection in Cuba keeps Spain on 
guard, and one theory of the shooting is that 
the Spaniard suspected the Alliana of an 
intention to meddle. 

2 - 

The Middle States. By the breaking of a 
floor in a house near Fostoria, O, during the 
funeral services of Mrs J. Thompson, the liv- 
ing and the dead were precipitated into the 
cellar, eight feet below. Mrs Coleman and W. 
Thompsen, brother of the deceased, Mrs Baker 
and Mrs Charles Buck were seriously injured. 

The Philadelphians have decided to use $87,- 
000 of the fund left by Benjamin Franklin in 
building a museum and arts gallery in Fair- 
mount park. 

Erastus Wiman of New York city, who was 
convicted of forgery last year, goes free as the 
result of a reversal of the verdict by the su- 
preme court. This judgment was not unan- 
lmous, Judge Follett dissenting, and so there 
inay be a new trial, or the case may be drop- 


ped. 


The Income Tax.—The statement is made, up- 
on good authority, that the decision of the 
United States supreme court on the constitu- 
tionality of the income tax will be rendered 
before Monday, April 15. Treasury officials 
charged with the collection of the tax have 
been very anxious to obtain some informal as- 
Surance on this point, inasmuch as the exten- 


sion of the period within which returns must 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


be made by taxpayers in order to escape the 50 
per cent penalty imposed by law expires on 
that day. 

A War Ship Missing.—The Spanish war ship 
Reina Reigente has at this writing been miss- 
ing for some time, and it is feared that she has 
been wrecked, as she was in an unmanageable 
condition when last sighted, off the African 
coast. The Reina Reigente carried 420 men. 

Poor Old Li.—Reports from the east declare 
that the aged viceroy, Li Hung Chang, was 
upbraided roundly by the emperor and his 
mother for concealing the weakness of the 
country, and then sent to conclude peace with 
Japan, on the best terms possible, and warned 
not to return if he failed to do so. If this is 
true, China’s ‘grand old man”’ is made a scape- 
goat. Meanwhile the dispatches from Japan 
indicate that there is no peace party, and that 
the war is likely to be prosecuted farther. 


Taxation of Ground Rents in England.—The 
English house of commons has passed without 
division a motion that “no ystem of taxation 
can be equitable unless it includes the direct 
assessment of such enhanced value of land as 
is due to an increase of population, wealth and 
growth of towns.” The significance of the 
vote is that it seemingly favors taxation of 
ground rents, the prevailing sentiment being 
that landholders escape their share of increas- 
ed taxation. 








The New German Canal.—The new ship canal 
from the North to the Baltic sea which it is 
hoped will open on June 20 will effect a sav- 
ing of from 250 to 400 miles for vessels sailing 
to or from Baltic ports, besides rendering it 
possible to avoid the dangerous passage of 
Skager Rack and Cattegat. Every year 40,000 
vessels pass in and out of the Baltic and it is 
estimated that at least one-half will seek the 
new waterway. Germany’s navy will here- 
after be able to move out of the Baltic without 
passing through the territory of Denmark or 
Sweden, as is now necessary. The most re- 
markable feature of the enterprise is the fact 
that its eost, $37,440,000, is within the original 
estimate. The canal is 61 miles long and its 
construction required eight years. 





Labor Troubles in New Orleans.—The occa 
sion of the mob on the levees of New Orleans 
in which white men fired on a gang of negro 
laborers and killed several of them was a con- 
test between the white screw men’s union and 
the black screw men’s union, the latter having 
consented to work at lower wages than those 
demanded by the former. Representative 
business men of the city made formal public 
announcement of their purpose to ask Presi- 
dent Cleveland to send federal troops to New 
Orleans, as he sent them last summer to Chi- 
cago, Whereupon the governor issued a procla- 
mation and the city was placed under military 
control. 

Starvation in Newfoundland.—One-half the 
population of St John’s are receiving assist- 
ance, much of which comes from the United 
States, while England evinces little interest 
and gives very little for her suffering colo- 
nists. 

Onward, Woman.—The prime minister of 
New South Wales has pledged himself to wo- 
man suffrage and promised to introduce a bill 
to that effect in parliament when the opportu- 
nity comes, which he says will be a good while 
in the future. 

German Farmers Determined.—Debates in 
the German reichstag show a determination 
on the part of the agrarian party to hasten a 
league of European nations for discrimination 
in customs against the United States, and par- 
ticularly against our agricultural products. 
This is attributed to the differential duty of 
one-tenth per cent per lb on sugar imported 
from countries paying an export bounty, a pol- 
icy which tends to shut out German beet sug- 
ar. Inasmuch as the proposed discrimination 
againt American products would interfere 
with the trade of the German manufacturers, 
this move is strongly opposed. 





Dixie’s Big Exposition.—In spite of a feeling 
of disinclination throughout South America to 
—— in any mercantile affair in the 

Tnited States, the Chilian government has 
made a preliminary appropriation of $10,000 
toward making an exhibit of its resources at 
the Atlanta )Ga) cotton exposition the coming 
fall. The Argentine Republic had already ap- 
propriated $30,000 in gold, and Venezuela, 





Brazil, Uruguay and Bolivia sent official ac- 
ceptances to the invitations to participate. 


Illinois will appropriate $15,000 for state 
representation at the Atlanta international ex- 
hibition, $10,000 of which will be expended 
upon an Illinois building. 


The Central Section.—The eight-hour law of 
Illinois is decided by the supreme court of the 
state to be unconstitutional. This law pre- 
vented the employment of women for more 
than eight hours a day or more than 48 hours 
a week in any factory. The judges also pro- 
nounced illegal the section of the bill which 
provided an annual appropriation of $20,000 
bor factory inspectors, whose chief duty was to 
see that the eight-hour clause was enforced. 
Probably 40,000 women in Illinois who work in 
factories are affected by the decision, 32,000 of 
whom live in Chicago. 

A sum of money, estimated as high as $100,- 
000, was destroyed in the burning of the Adams 
express car in the wreck of a Vandalia train at 
Terre Haute, Ind. The Adams express com- 
pany is the loser. 





A Pension Case.—The department of justice 
has given an opinion that there might be a 
doubt of the sufficiency of the notice served on 
Gen William Shakespeare of Kalamazoo, Mich, 
of the cutting down of his pension from $72 to 
$30, consequently Commissioner Lochren will 
begin proceedings over again and give the 
general fuller notice. 





The West and South.—When the railroad 
commission bill was first offered in the Arkan- 
sas legislature it was favored by a large ma- 
jority. The Iron Mountain railroad established 
a large and influential lobby here, and when 
the bill came up for final passage it was de- 
feated. The newspapers of Memphis intimat- 
ed that bribery had been used, and Gov Clarke 
supported the charge. 

The newest sensation in the Fair will con- 
test at San Francisco is the refusal of Mrs Oel- 
richs and Miss Fair to aid their brother, 
Charles Fair, in the contest of their father’s 
will. It will be remembered that the sisters 
recently made a compromise with Charles by 
which he withdrew all claim on his mother’s 
estate. For this he received $400,000 in bonds 
and $63,000 in cash. Stories of other sums 
paid are said to be without foundation. This 
compromise gave Charles enough ready cash 
to begin his contest. 

Indications point to the enactment of a law 
in Oklahoma legalizing prize fights. This will 
be the only section of the United States in 
which prize fights can be held by _ statute. 
The sporting men of Perry have voted $25,000 
for the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight in case lt 
cannot take place at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The lynching of several Italians in the min- 
ing district of Wallensburg, Col, has led the 
Italian ambassador at Washington to express 
the hope that the lynchers will be prompt- 
ly punished. The Italians had not been natu- 
ralized. 


The competition of electric cars in Con- 
necticut causes the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad so much apprehension 
that statistics are being prepared to show the 
legislature how the great road will suffer if 
electric roads are allowed to parallelit. The 
New Haven road will also fight in the courts to 
shut out electric roads. 

The shoe strike in Haverhill, Mass, has been 
declared off. Many of the strikers have not re- 
gained their old places. The strikers have 
gained a point in the matter of cut downs, of 
which there will be no more for some time to 
come. The contract system they have suc- 
ceeded in practically abolishing and the shoe 
stitchers have proved that they are an impor- 
tant factor in the shops. On the other hand, 
wages have not been advanced, and a great 
sum of money has been lost to the workmen by 
idleness. 

The senior justice of the superior court of 
Massachusetts, Judge P. Emory Aldrich, died 
at his home in Worcester aged 82. He was a 
native of New Salem, Mass, acquired a college 
education by private study, and got his law 
degree at Harvard. He was appointed to the 
superior bench in 1873 by Gov Washburn. 





SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ought to be in 
every rural home, and we mean to place it there. 
We rely, however, upon our readers to help us. 
To this end we ask that you send at once for 


sample copies to hand around; you will really do 
afavor to your neighbor by asking him to sub- 
scribe, and will earn, at the same time, a valuable 
premium. A complete list of the many good things 
offered to those who send us subscribers will be 
sent free on request. 



























Love Tells Me So. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 





A life in baffled toil goes down; 
But God, who heeds not fortune’s frown, 
That life shall crown. 
How do I know? 
Love tells me so! 


A heart is broken like a reed; 
But God shall stoop unto its need 
And heal indeed. 
How do I know? 
Love tells me so! 


For him who hath or pain or care 
The night must pass, and, here or there, 
The morn rise fair. 
How do I know? 
Love tells me so! 





Sanderson’s Elephant Story. 
M. TELLAM. 


OME years ago, while 
traveling in the Waten- 
berg,a sparsely populat- 
ed district of the Trans- 
vaal, I happened to 
meet with an old hunter 
named Caspar Sander- 
son who had spent the 
best part of his life in 
the hunting veldt, north 
and south of the Limpo- 
po, or Crocodile river, 
which forms the north- 
ern boundary of the 
Transvaal. 

He used to beguile the 
evenings with many an 


interesting tale as we 
sat around the fire, 
traveling the daily 





stage in our long tent 
wagon, drawn by 12 fine, 
well-trained oxen, answering to the names of 
Gentleman, Roman, Senquass, Royland, Laap, 
Oom Paul, ete One night he related the fol- 
lowing account of an ivory-hunting trip, which 
he called, 
MY ELEPHANT STORY. 

. “I am not quite a’Boer, my father being 
Scotch and my mother Dutch, but Dutch as 
spoken in Africa is my language, and most of 
my friends and relations are Dutch. I have 
been more than 25 years in the Transvaal, and 
was for a good many years engaged in hunting. 
making periodical trips to the game country 
beyond and along the Crocodile river. 

“Upon one occasion a friend named Bezni- 
denhout, who was a splendid companion in the 
dangerous places and blood-curdling scenes, 
proposed that we should make up a party, and 
set off for the elephant country, near the Sabie 
river. Nothing loth we soon made our prepar- 
ations, each hiring 36 Kaffirs, well accustom- 
ed to the life, promising the most expert a 
good cow each upon our return, the others 
beads, brass wire, etc, according to the skill 
and endurance displayed. Giving each man 
his load of ammunition and necessaries, and 
leaving our wagons at Zoutpansberg, we start- 
ed for a six-months’ trip on foot. 

‘Day after day we tramped along, until one 
morning our boys told us that there were ele- 
phant tracks about, and that the wary mon- 
sters were not very far away. Proceeding 
more cautiously we soon came upon trampled 
shrubs and flattened grass, and our experience 
led us to conclude that the herd was large. 
My old Mary Ann, as I fondly called my gun, 
was an old-fashioned muzzle-loader and was a 
great weight, but I stuck to it manfully. Ele- 
phants travel far in a short time, and although 
we were well on the spoor it was some hours 
before we came upon them. 

“An old Kaffir named Jacob was then ahead 
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and we noticed him suddenly drop on all fours, 
creep stzalthily up to a bust, raise his head 
and then lie flat. He was on a small ridge. 
Raising his hand carefully he beckoned us to 
come along in the same manner. Bezniden- 
hout and I got close together and peering cau- 
tiously over the ridge beheld a magnificent 
sight ; fully 200 of the mighty beasts, of ail ages 
and sizes, were before us, quite unconscious of 
our proximity. There was the savage, tuskless 
grandfather and the smallest baby. Bezniden- 
hout whispered me to single out my choice, 
while he picked out a grand brute with per- 
fect tusks, a little to the left. 


“At a given signal we were to fire together. 
I = at a fine young bull with shining white 
tusks, weighing 30 or 40 pounds, but unknown 
to me my head Kaffir had erept behind me and 
was pointing with a gun he was allowed to 
carry at my elephant. The point of vantage 
was very small and the muzzle of his weapon 
was too close to my ear, and at the signal 
agreed upon he pulled a second before me. 
The report of aheavy charge fired unexpect- 
edly caused me to fire badly, and my “tusker” 
was only wounded. Beznidenhout’s choice 
felldead. The rest of the herd dashed away 
with a noise like thunder, trumpeting, bellow- 
ing and screaming horribly. Our Kaffirs rush- 
ed up, and as the elephants were soon some 
distance away, I gave my gunh to one of the 
men and told him to follow and shoot what he 
could. 


‘Some time afterward as I was standing 
awaiting their return, Beznidenhout came up 
and asked what had become of my gun. Upon 
my telling him what I had done with it he 
rated me soundly, saying, ‘Look here, if you 
come out with me you keep your gun in your 
own hands; we are in kwaye (dangerous) veldt 
now.’ 

“Scarcely had he spoken when a female ele- 
phant came from behind some large bushes a 
hundred yards from us. Getting into the open 
she stood and began trumpeting shrilly, throw- 
ing her trunk about and flapping her fan-like 
ears. We both looked round for shelter, and 
seeing a very large ant heap, we involuntarily 
decided to make for it, and dodge her round it 
when she charged. I implored Beznidenhout 
to shoot, but he must have found it impossible 
to aim at avital part or else his presence of 
mind deserted him. At all events she soon 
started and so did we. My feet scarcely 
touched the ground asI flew toward the ref- 
uge, Bezidenhout close behind. Before 
reaching the ant heap I seemed to feel her 
trunk touching me, and lost all hope of escape. 
She came along like an avalanche, but I just 
got under the shelter of a large tree trunk, ly- 
ing against the ant heap as the brute came up 
to us. 


“Not so my unfortunate comrade, he was 
caught and trampled upon. I could hear 
his cries for help, but dare not attempt to res- 
cue him. He was at the mercy of an infuriated 
mother, whose calf was lost or killed by our 
Kaffirs. My friends’ cries soon ceased. The 
elephant, thinking she had killed an enemy, 
stopped trumpeting and stood perfectly 
still, evidently looking for the other man. Af- 
ter awhile I raised my head above the stump 
to look around, but dropped back as if shot, for 
there she was, coming slowly on. Lagain gave 
myself up for lost, but, thank God, she passed 
on, her little eyes glaring and her trunk 
twitching savagely. WhenI found the coast 
clear I went to look at the remains of Berzni- 
denhout, but he was not dead. He was fright- 
fully bruised, three ribs were broken and his 
left hand was torn through the palm. He lay 
for some time unconscious, and as I thought 
dying, butit was not so. Suddenly reviving 
he told me to get out my knife and cut off his 
little finger, which was hanging by flesh and 
skin. Horrified at first I could not do it, but 
he insisted and I severed it at the joint. We 
had no medicine, so taking some tobacco I 
opened the leaves and spread them over the 
wound. Soon after one of my Kaffirs came up 
and I immediately sent him for water. He 
managed to find some, which we boiled. Then 
steeping more tobacco in it, when cool enough, 
Berznidenhout dipped in his hand. Tearing 
up some of our clothes I bound strips 
around his body and then, as he could not be 
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moved, I determined to: make my friend as 
comfortable as possible and await the end. 

‘For three weeks he hung between life and 
death, but after that he began to rally, and 
gradually his strength returned, until we were 
able to place him on a litter and carry him 
homewards. It was a weary task, but we all 
got back tu Zoutpansberg one day, and he rap- 
idjy recovered. Our Kafiirs were not idle 
while he lay sick, for every day I sent them 
out in parties for ivory, and the result was that 
we carried home 600 Ibs of it, for which we got 
$30 per pound in Zoutpansberg.” 





Of World-wide Interest. 





The postal telegraph system of England, 
whereby the government does the telegraph- 
ing at one cent a word, paid for in postage 
stamps, is a valuable branch of the postal ser- 
vice and immensely popular. The government 
does not regard it as a means of revenue but 
rather as a means of helping trade and inform- 
ing the public. 

Torpedo boats have come to take a very im- 
portant part in naval warfare. France has 217 
torpedo boats in service and 42 authorized and 
building; England has 165 and 64 respectively ; 
Italy 178 and 11; Russia 163 and 14, and Ger- 
many 119. The comparison between the United 
States and foreign navies is significant. At 
present the United States has 3 torpedo boats 
and 3 building. : 

In Africa a season of drouth means slavery 
to a host of poor tillers of the soil whose crops 
fail. During a famine the chiefs seize the 
weak and improvidentjand sell them into bond- 
age. In this way the chiefs renew their ex- 
hausted granaries with treasures of grain and 
at the same time reduce the number of con- 
sumers. Since the interruption of the slave 
trade between Africa and America, the market 
for the sale of slaves being difficult for the 
West African tribes to reach, it frequently 
happens that those who in former times would 
have been sold are now killed. The institu- 
tion of slavery is still more general in Africa 
than many people suppose. 





Hints to Writers for the Press. 


HERBERT MYRICK. 





Write plainly in strong black ink on white 
paper. Use ajtypewriter when possible, espe- 
cially for articles ofany length. In either case 
let your lines be twice as far apart as usual, 
for ease of editor and compositor. If pencil is 
used, let if ke rather soft and black, and the 
paper soft and unglazed. Technical terms or 
uncommon words should be made distinctly, 
Write on but one side of the paper. Put your 
full name and address at top of first page of 
manuscript. Inclose stamps’for return if un- 
available. Mail MS flat or folded if only a few 
pages—never roiled. Observe brevity. Say 
what you have to say, then quit. A-long jn- 
troduction, and an equally long conclusion, 
are uncalled for. Between these, the nut or 
meat of the article is usually found. Strike 
out the beginning and the end, in such cases, 
and we have the gist of the whole piece in at- 
tractive form that people will read with in- 
terest and profit by. Lack of experience in 
writing for the press is no real hindrance. In 
agricultural and domestic affairs, we often got 
the most valuable hints and useful informa» 
tion from those who for the first time jot down 
their own practical experience in simple words 
and short sentences that best express suc* 
things. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





The Christian’s Influence.—Every time a 
Christian goes wrong he makes it harder for 
some sinner to go right.—[Christian Leader. 





The Companionship of Christ.—Five minutes 
spent in the companionship of Christ every 
morning—aye, two minutes, if it is face to face 
and heart to heart—will change the whole day, 
will make every thought and feeling different, 
will enable you to do things for His sake 
that you would not have done for your own 
sake, or for any one’s sake.—[Henry Drum-- 
mond. 
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A Land of Grapevines. 
CELIA R. LADD. 


the grape-growing countries of 
and Asia, the fruit 
vine is to the inhabi- 
meat and drink. Not 
do they depend upon it 
for the sour wine which forms 
so large a part of their sus- 
tenance, but for months the 
eaten in great 
So simple are their 


Lurope 
of the 
tants 
only 


grapes are 
quantities. 





tustes that a loaf of bread 
and a few bunches of this 
fruit may be a satisfactory 


Thev have also their own devices for 


meal. 
preserving the pulp and juice. 

The grape crop is one of the most important 
in Bulgaria, the climate and soil being alike 


favorable to its growth. We have our orna- 
mental shade vines, the honeysuckle, the 
woodbine, the Virginia creeper, but here there 
is no such variety. The strong, sturdy grape- 
vines with their thick, broad leaves shade the 
yards and courts, climb the sides of the house, 
even to the roof, and running along the outer 
wall hang their rich clusters of tempting fruit 
in full view of the passer-by. Trained over the 
open chordock or veranda, the thick foliage 
shuts out the scorching rays of the sun and 
forms a delightful shelter to these oriental peo- 
ple, who spend their lives for the most part out 
of doors, and who much prefer such a leafy, 
breezy sitting room to the close confinement of 
four mud walls and a tiled roof. 

The /ozra (vineyards) are usually planted on 
the hills, though not infrequently they may be 
seen on the plains. Much has been said and 
sung of the beauty of the vine-clad hills, but 
close inspection fails to find either beauty or 
symmetry in the scrub growth which every 
year is cut nearly to the ground, and from a 
little distance could hardly be distinguished 
from a patch of beans or potatoes. Absorbing 
all the strength and sap of the roots, the 
grapes grow to enormous size. The short, 
stout stem bears ail the weight of the fruit 
without other support. The twigs and 
branches of the cuttings are taken home and 
dried for fuel, not a stick being wasted. In 
districts where wood is more abundant, the 
vines are allowed more growth, and tied to 
stout poles. On the approach of winter they 
are taken down, laid on the ground and pro- 
tected from the cold by a covering of straw. 
From spring until fall the vineyards are care- 
fully tended. The women share in the dig- 
ging and pruning, wielding their heavy hoes 
and pruning knives with as much dexterity 
as the men.* As soon as the grapes begin to 
ripen, watchmen are stationed at convenient 
distances to guard the crop. The small huts 
which shelter them day and night are built on 
an elevated framework of planks so as to com- 
mand a wide view in all directions. 

The grape-gathering is the national harvest, 
browght home with joy and rejoicing. The 
stores of green and purple grapes, full to burst- 
ing with rich, delicious juice, are to them 
what the sheaves of golden wheat are to our 
western farmers, the reward for the year’s hard 
labor. When the season for the vintage ap- 
proaches, street criers in the principal towns 
and cities announce that on such a day the 
harvest will begin. As atax is levied on the 
crop by the government, the officers take this 
way to fix the time for receiving it. Grapes 
have already been gathered for table use and 
enough will be left on the vines for the same 
purpose for weeks to come, but the great 
harvest and wine making is now at hand. It 
usually lasts for two or three days and the last 
is a high day and holiday. Nearly every 
householder, whether he dwells in city or vil- 
lage, has his own vineyards on the hill and the 
whole family rise early and prepare for the ex- 
cursion. Even the youngest child carries his 
little basket. Provision is taken for cooking 
an outdoor dinner in their simple fashion. 
Fires are kindled on the ground and the roast 
lamb is keenly relished, eaten with black 
bread, and onions for salad. The most de- 
licious dessert is to be had for plucking and 
they make a merry meal. 

The poshtas (deep troughs on wheels), drawn 
by ox teams, are left in the roads which border 
the vineyards, and are soon filled by the bas- 
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VILLAGE GIRL OF BULGARIA WITH PAILS ON A YOKE, STREET VENDER WEIGHING GRAPES, AND BOY 
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kets and buckets of the workers. The girls in 
their bright, holiday dresses and white chim- 
isettes make an attractive picture, carrying 
their loads on their kerchiefed heads or swing- 
ing from the yokes on their shoulders. Don! 
keys laden with heavy panniers pick their way 
down the narrow paths on the hillside, some- 
times*stumbling and falling headlong, to the 
great discomfiture of their drivers. At evening 
the whole train sweep down from the hills and 
come flocking home. To make the aspect still 
more festive, green boughs from the trees are 
fastened to the wagons, and trail after them 
along the ground. The baskets are ornament- 
ed with the broad leaves and the girls twine 
the twigs and tendrils in their hair. 

Dickens’ description of the vintage in the 
Swiss valleys aptly illustrates the scene: 
“Baskets, troughs and tubs of grapes stood in 
the village doorways, stopped the steep and 
narrow village streets, and had been carried 
all day along the roads and lanes; grapes spilt 
and crushed underfoot lay everywhere, the 
air was charged with the scent of eht gathered 
fruit.’’ This is the joyful harvest home. The 
piles in the stalls at the market places beggar 
description. There are green grapes, purple 
grapes, yellow grapes, black grapes, grapes 
resembling greengage plums in size, and 
grapes as small as cherries; sour enough to 
set one’s teeth on edge or sweet as honey dew. 

The street vender with his board on his head, 
piled with every color and size, rattles his 
scales and cries in a loud, sharp voice, ‘‘Groz- 
che”’ (grapes) ‘‘Edeen grosh na oka’’ (a piastre 
an oke, or nearly three pounds). The foreign- 
er, amazed at his low prices, examines his 
stock, and finds choice grapes, Tokay and Mal- 
aga, less than a penny a pound. 

Treading the wine press is the same process 
in oriental countries that it was two thousand 
years ago. The wagons are driven into the 
yard and the women of the household with 
true feminine nicety wash the feet of the 
men who are to tread the poshtas. The ‘‘muss”’ 
or unfermented juice is put to much the same 
use as is sweet cider in the countries of apple 
orchards. Everybody drinks his fill and 
drinks again. Pitchers brimming with the 
crimson liquid are sent to friends as a token of 
thoughtful kindness. The huge casks for fer- 
menting the veeno (wine) are cleansed, re- 
paired and filled. Before the juice has lost its 
first sweetness and freshness, the housewife 
lights her fire in the outside kitchen and be- 
gins the task of boiling down, in a copper ket- 
tle. This boiled ‘“‘muss”’ is useful in many ways. 
A few teaspoonfuls in a glass of water make a 
grateful beverage in the hot days of summer. 
Boiled thicker it is majime or thin mo- 
lasses. A  toothsome sweetmeat is made 
by dipping a long string of walnut 


meats in this syrup thickened to a paste. 
The strings are dipped in this sweet 
paste, dried and dipped again, until they as- 
sumethe desired proportions. This delicacy 
resembles our candied nuts. When eaten the 
paste is cut in thin slices. The making of jel- 
lies and preserves is well understood, but the 
use of self-sealing cans is but little known. 
Grapes are much prized by these people when 
they can be preserved from decay in their 
fresh condition, and this is oftenest done by 
suspending them from their stems in a dry at- 
mosphere. The toran or garret is considered 
the most favorable place for this purpose. 
Long lines are procured and knots slipped 
round the stems, keeping the clusters five or 
six inches apart. These leavy lines festoon 
the walls and ceiling of the garret and the 
grapes appear on the table until spring. They 
gradually dry away until they are like raisins. 

What then is the vine and its fruit to the 
Bulgarian? In summer the vine shades his 
veranda and arbor, and curtains his windows. 
In winter the cuttings eke out his scant supply 
of firewood. For months the grapes are the 
garniture for his black bread, replaced later by 
the light sour beverage they call wine. Mo- 
lasses, jellies, sweetmeats, preserves, and vine- 
gar all are manufactured from the grape. 


ean kcal 
Shear Nonsense. 





Business Man: What is your pleasure? Appli- 
eant: I came to inquire if you were in want of an 
assistant. Business Man: Very sorry. I do all 
the work myself. Applicant: Ah! That would 
just suit me. 





“You say you are starving; didn’t you plant any 
corn?” “Yes, but the weevils eat it up.” “And 
cotton?” “Bollworms got it.” “Then, why don’t 
you hunt ’possums?” “Somebody pizened my 
dorgs!’’ 





Tramp: About a year ago I came by and you 
gave me an old vest. You may not know it, 
madam, but there was a $5 Dill in that vest. 
Lady of the house: Mercy! Have you brought it 
back? Tramp: Not much! I’ve come for another 
vest. 





Nobody but a eee | mother could weep bitter 
tears over a lost child and then spank. it energeti- 
cally for returning. 





“Farewell! Farewell!” he cries in pain. 
His arms enfold her tight; 

His kisses fall like autumn rain 
Upon her forehead white; 

He knows he’!1 see her not again 
Until to-morrow night! 





Mother: You are at the foot of tne spelling 
tlass again, are you? Boy: Yes’m. “How did 
that happen?” “I got too many z’s in scissors.” 


Somehow people never appreciate the liberality 
of the man who offers vo puil their teeth for noth- 
ing. 

“TI shall expect you,” said the justice to the col- 
ored culprit, -‘to tell the whole truth.” “De 
whole truth, sah?” “Yes.” “Jedge, jes’ gimme 
six months!” 

















PRESSING PROBLEMS. 
A Two-Edged Sword. 


The single tax advocated by certain writers 
in your paper reminds me of a_two-edged 
sword, which, while defending the poor man’s 
home against the evils of taxation, secures at 
the same time the mansion of the millionaire, 
thereby making it necessary to increase the 
tax on other values which the poor man may 
have in greater proportion than the man of 
wealth, for it is an indisputable fact that in all 
our cities are men of great wealth whose local 
taxes would be no higher than those of the 
humble toiler for bread, if his buildings were 
exempt from taxation. ‘Under the just sys- 
tem of taxation,’ says one, “the farmer will 
justly share in the land values of cities, towns 
and railroads which they help to create.’’ In 
what way, let me ask, do we farmers help to 
create the land values of cities and towns? Is 
it not more in accordance with the facts to say 
that the cities, towns and railroads help to 
create the value of adjoining farms? This is 
so well understood that towns and railroads 
are frequently built—on paper—for the purpose 
of increasing the value of land adjoining their 
supposed site. 

If the labor problem requires a revolution of 
existing conditions, let it be full and complete, 
let the title to all unearned, that is, all unused 
land, be forfeited to the general government, 
whether-the same is claimed by individuals or 
corporations. This system as applied to rail- 
roads has long been advocated by certain polit- 
ical economists (?) who desired the votes of 
the individuals, but if this is just as regards 
railroads, it is equally so as to individuals, for 
“*Tt’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways.” 
This system would make the reclaiming of 
waste land by irrigation, etc, unnecessary for 
many years to come, and greatly increase the 
number of little farms well tilled, adding to 
the comfort of the people and the glory of: the 
republic. Let taxes be uniform upon all ac- 
quired values, exempting only those which are 
necessary to “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,’’ namely, a shelter for the family 
up to a certain value. This should be food and 
clothing sufficient for a year, and to be a citi- 
zen of any part of this great country without 
being required to pay a poll tax for the privi- 
lege.—-[ Assessor, Indiana. 





A New Emancipation. 


You sayin your paper that real estate al- 
ready pays four-fifths of the taxes, and the pro- 
portion is still increasing; hence the Henry 
George system of taxation does not grow pop- 
ular. Iam a farmer and from what I hear and 
see about me, the single tax is not only grow- 
ing in popularity. but is fast coming to be re- 
garded as the only just system of taxation, and 
an absolute necessity in the near future, if we 
are going to make self-government a success. 
Farming is the fundamental industry, and the 
manner in which any system of taxation affects 
agriculture is a good test of the system. 

Take two farmers, Smith and Jones, who 
live side by side and have farms of the same 
size and rental value. Smith is industrious 
but Jones is lazy. Smith makes his land pro- 
duce twice as much, and he improves it twice 
as much as Jones his, and under the 
double tax, or present system, Smith is taxed 
twice as much as Jones on the products of his 
labor. Under the single tax they would both 
pay alike; Smith would not be fined for his 
superior industry and Jones would have a 
strong incentive.to be as industrious as his 
neighbor. 

But this is only a dollar-and-cent view of 
the matter; the moral test is the crucial test 
for every practice and policy. Thedouble tax 
does just what we ask the Lord not to do for 
us when we pray—it leads us into temptation. 
Lying, and even perjury, are made profitable 
to both Smith and Jones, under the double 
tax; under the single tax neither of them 
would be led into temptation, for neither 
would be asked what amount of goods, or 


does 


wealth, he possessed, and the rental value of 
his land would be so well and publicly known 
that even the assessor would have no option, 
But the difference between the 
land and 


or discretion. 
double tax, the system that taxes 
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labor, and the single tax, that taxes only land, 
or the source of wealth, rather than wealth, is 
best seen when we,sum up the amount that 
labor has to pay annually-under the different 
systems. Of course the best figures we can 
get are only approximate, and probably far too 
low with reference to the burden of the pres- 
ent system, but let us compere them. From 
the school district up.we pay: Taxes, $915,000,- 
000; rent, $1,500,000,000 ; interest on deferred 
payments on land, $400,000,000; to private ben- 
eficiaries of the tariff, $600,000,000; total, 
$3,415,000,000. Now apply the single tax and 
we cancel the whole of this enormous sum ex- 
cept about one-half of rent, and interest on de- 
ferred payments. This is upon the supposi- 
tion that speculative land values would fall 
one-half upon the application of the single 
tax. 

Depend upon itthe people are absorbing 
the idea of the single tax as adry sponge ab- 
sorbs water. No one can point out a valid ob- 
jection to it, and all attempts to refute it, or 
cry it down, result in showing the sophistry 
and fallacy of the opposition. Landlordism 
involves the most degrading and demoralizing 
system of slavery. It is a system in which the 
slave has a master to do nothing for him but to 
take all his earnings except a bare hard living. 
The single tax would be a new emancipation, 
and industrial slavery would soon become, 
like chattel slavery, a thing of the past.—[ Wil- 
liam Camm, Illinois. 


——————— 


Pursuit of the Ideal in Farming. 
CHARLES E. BENTON. 





What incentives shall we hold out to the 
rising generation of farmers to induce them 
to improve their processes and rise to a higher 
plane not only in the productiveness of their 
farms and the acquisition of means, but also in 
the far more important question of the use of 
those means, to the end that they may become 
better men? 

This question has often been brought for- 
cibly to my mind in my connection with va- 
rious farmers’ organizations, and I believe 
that upon its correct answer depends much of 
the future success of the American farmer. 
Since the farm is the means of livelihood, that 
the question of financial gain must be a con- 
trolling one cannot be denied; yet I deem it 
far better that the farmer, starting out in his 
life’s work, while watching the successes of 
his neighbors and learning thereby a lesson, 
should yet set none of them as his standard 
and pattern. Far better, let him set in his 
own heart an ideal standard. An ideal that 
he may never fully attain to will yet be a 
much: better and safer guide than the actual 
practice of any of his neighbors. If he will 
but learn to love right for its own sake, its_ 
pursuit will become an enticing pleasure in- 
stead of an irksome duty and its results will 
more surely end in material gain. 

Who that has tried to promote good plowing 
by explaining to the ‘‘boys”’ of lesser and larg 
er growth that ‘balks of the plow’’ must in the 
end be ‘‘mended with the hoe,’’ has not felt 
the almost utter failure of the plea? For the 
time of hoeing is, with them, still in the distant 
future. But cultivate the artistic instinct and 
commend a good piece of work as an artist 
does; that is, commend perfection as a thing 
desirable in itself, and note the change. The 
workman is no longer indifferent but extracts 
a keen delight from perfect furrows. In like 
manner it is simply waste of time to explain to 
an indifferent stacker the fact that hay is best 
preserved from the weather by care in build- 
ing, having the right proportion between 
breadth and hight, and having the right slope, 
ete, etc. But set before him an egg, nature’s 
model, and stimulate his pride of workman- 
ship to excel in accomplishment. Point out 
the inherent ugliness of bad stacks, and what 
an admirable and beautiful thing a good stack 
is, and, my word for it, you will be surprised to 
see what an improvement your slovenly stack- 
er is capable of. 

To those of my brother farmers who have 
never risen above farming for money, I say 
begin now to do your work from higher mo- 
tives; itis never too late and you will find 
your reward not only in the bank account, but 
your labor, which before was menial drudg- 
ery, will be raised to the dignity of a profes- 
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sion. This cherishing an ideal, loving and 
striving after perfection for its own sake, will 
grow strong with use and will yield the sweet- 
est satisfaction as reward for the patient effort 
put forth, and at the close of the year the ac- 
counts will show a financial success as a fur- 
ther reward. 

Carrying these hints into the intellectual 
Ife, our young farmer will not be content to 
read simply what he thinks is necessary in 
order to raise the usual crops, but will strive 
to become well informed in all branches per- 
taining to his business. I remember an intel- 
ligent, well-educated gentleman from the city, 
a broker, who patiently answered the questions 
of one of my neighboring farmers in reference 
to matters in the city. But when in return, he 
began to ask for information about farming, as 
all city men love to, he was both surprised and 
delighted to find that his new acquaintance 
was as intelligent and well read in all that per- 
tained to that business as he himself was in 
what pertained to his, and the acquaintance 
ripened into a long friendship that was profit- 
able to both. 


———$$<—<——are—____ 


Doings of Favorite Authors. 


Judge Albion W. Tourgee, author of A Fool’s 
Errand and other novels, is to edit a -weekly 
paper devoted to the interests of good citizen- 
ship. It will be a weekly, published at Buf- 
falo, N Y, and called The Basis. 

A story of the life of Jesus by two brothers 
and a sister born in Jerusalem of Russian par- 
entage has been published in New York. The 
authors’ names are Peter, Annaand B. A. F. 
Mamreov. The character of Jesus is treated 
with the utmost reverence, while Judas is said 
to have been persuaded by the authorities that 
he could do the nation a service by betraying 
his Lord, the money paid him being the 
amount of his legitimate expenses in compass- 
ing the deed. The book is a curiosity. 

That Edgar A. Poe did not write The Raven 
is the contention of a Philadelphia man, Dr 
Matthew Wood, who has accumulated what he 
considers proof that the author of the poem 
was Poe’s friend Charles B. Hirst. Poe made 
some changes and added a few lines, says Dr 
Wood. 

Hamlin Garland, story writer and poet, who 
went from the west to Boston a few years ago, 
has bought a farm in Wisconsin and proposes 
to vary his literary pursuits by raising black- 
berries for the market. 

President E. B. Andrews’ History 
Last Quarter-Century, now running in 


of the 
Scrib- 


ner’s Magazine, has reached the Greeley cam- 
paigh, which is to be described in the April 
number. Among the illustrations are rare 


pictures of noted members of the Tribune staff 
more than forty years ago, including Dana, 
Curtis, Ripley, Bayard Taylor and Margaret 
Fuller. : 

Rudyard Kipling does sometimes accept the 
hospitality of the people of the land of his 
adoption, for he recently attended a party in 
Washington given in his honor by Congress- 
man Grout of Vermont, the state where Mr 
Kipling lives. The guest of honor told stories 
and cracked jokes. 

As salaries go nowadays the $500 a year that 
Whittier received for editing the New England 
Review seems a very petty salary, but the 
poet was thrifty enough to make it pay off the 
mortgage on his Haverhill farm. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

8. Hippen Towns (10in New England and 
one in Georgia)—It is very evident you know 
a real borrower, at supper uses no wings to fly ; 
men at the bar remember if they were both 
ill. In the waters of Lethe a thought never 
comes to act on the mind. Do the best owe 
their greatness to chance? 

9. CHARADE—My first is found in my whole, 
and my second is a fish. 

10. TRANSPosITIoNs—Fill the first blank with 
a word of four letters, and fill all the other 
blanks with the same word transposed. 

Did —— —— her clothes in the ? 
was with —. 

11. REBUS— 





No, it 


. A \ 
T & NU UU sick FA w ME. 
x D 


12. ConunpruM—What tree bears the larg- 
est crops, and tlourishes in every clime? 


B 














Home Menton. 


Here at home, the world behind us, 
Cares torgot, 

Closer while the moments bind us— 
Blest our lot. 














{Margaret E. Sangster. 
g FIRLS reared on the farm have 
been accustomed to look up- 

—S on their city sisters as lack- 

ms ing in practical usefulness, 

ne : but a change has taken place 

within a few years, and now 

| the farmer’s daughter, who 

along with her numerous home duties tries to 
keep up with her music and other accomplish- 
ments, sees the city girl getting ahead of her 
in certain practical lines. For instance, the 
society for first aid to the injured is exerting 
real influence upon the coming generation of 
wives and mothers in providing for the edu- 
cation of girls in elemental surgery. 





A marriage engagement, says Mrs Burton 
Harrison, should be announced first by the 
family of the bride-elect. This is done either 
verbally and informally to friends or by note. 
The man may at the same time write to those 
of his friends whom he desires. 





‘‘Husbands are really delicious,’’ writes a 
cooking authority, “when properly treated. 
See that the linen in which you wrap him is 
properly washed and mended, with the re- 
quired number of buttons and strings tightly 
sewed on. Tie him in the kettle by a strong 
silk cord called ‘comfort,’ as the one called 
‘duty’ is apt to be weak. They are apt to fall 
out of the kettle and be burned and crusty on 
the edges, since, like crabs and lobsters, you 
have to cook them while alive. If he sputters 
and fusses do not be anxious—some husbands 
do this until they are called done. Add a lit- 
tle sugar in the form of what confectioners 
call kisses, but no vinegar or pepper on any 
account. A little«spice improves him, but it 
must be used with judgment. Do not stick 
any sharp instrument into him to see if he is 
becoming tender. Stir him gently, watching 
the while lest he adhere to the kettle, and so 
become useless. You cannot fail to know 
when he is done.” 





Your first experience in eating artichokes is 
that you are eating boiled pine cones. 


Often you have flowers with stems so short 
that there is not a dish in the house they will 
stay in. Then just try this scheme: Cuta 
piece of wide-meshed net just big enough to fit 
inside a jar or bowl. Fill it with water, and 
stick the flowers in through the meshes. 


One of the best things Frances Willard ever 
said was: “If I were asked the mission of the 
ideal woman I would reply, it is to make the 
whole world homelike.” 








There is a rumor afloat in the world of fash- 
ion that long, heavy earrings are to be worn 
again, but no sensible woman will follow such 
a barbaric fad. 

Alice Stone Blackwell reminded the women’s 
congress at Washington that women now have 
more rights before the law than men. 





‘She can milk—look you, asweet virtue ina 
maid with clean hands.’’ This is the praise 
bestowed upon his ladylove by Launce in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. An appreciative 
and sensible man, that Launce. 





A question whichis puzzling the govern- 
ments of some cities is whether to allow little 
girls to sell newspapers on the streets. Many 
men buy more readily of newsgirls than of 
newsboys, and the girls thereby earn money to 
help support their mothers and smaller broth- 
ers and sisters. There are people however 
who believe that young newsgirls become bold 
and are exposed to great dangers upon the 
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streets, especially at night, and that the ten- 
dency is to lead them to immoral lives. 


A lady who has lived in*China, Miss Adele 
Field, says mothers in that queer country often 
turn their girl babies over to hucksters, who 
hawk them about the streets in a basket, sell- 
ing them for about the price of a spring chick- 
en. Mothers of infant sons buy these girl ba- 
bies and rear them as future daughters-in-law. 





Don’t let your children grow cross-eyed by 
having them sleep with a flood of light blazing 
on the little bed. 





The interest in our Home-Building contest 
continues unabated, plans of houses and sug- 
gestions for home conveniences being offered 
by friends in different parts of the country out 
of enthusiasm for the subject and without ref- 
erence to prizes or pay. It is a great field, and 
our readers will get the benefit of all these 
ideas. 





Which shall we do, let the sunbeams pene- 
trate our rooms and fade the carpets and cur- 
tains, or shut them out and see our wives and 
daughters fade instead? Girls droop in dark- 
ened rvoms like flowers robbed of sunlight. 





There is an English invention now on the 
market which every woman ought to possess. 
It is a hair dryer, a cylinder-like arrangement 
filled with boiling water and warranted to dry 
the longest and thickest hair in 10 minutes 
after washing. 


The note of the day, says a current writer, is 
not to be exclusive, to be inclusive. To be 
exclusive is likely to indicate narrow sympa- 
thies and a petty mind. It is not fairly a 
mark of social distinction. Emerson said, ‘‘Ex- 
clusiveness excludes itself.”’ 





The strangest fact of all, in connection with 
the squalor, poverty and misery of the crowded 
districts of the great cities, is that these people 
prefer the life they lead to the less exciting but 
far more healthful surroundings of the country. 
Efforts to transplant them usually fail, except 
in the cases of children who get a taste of farm 
life when taken out by fresh-air missions. 





Talks about Botany. 
EVA GAILLARD. 





The study of botany is like a journey into a 
wonderland and like any other journey, the 
better we are prepared for it the better we can 
enjoy it, soin this article whichis merely an 
introductory chat, I will give a few hints as to 
what is needed to make the journey both pleas- 
ant and profitable. First, prepare a box of 
fine soilas aseed bed and a good supply of 
seeds of any and every kind. Get enough of 
each kind, that some may be taken up for ex- 
amination inthe different stages of germina- 
tion, leaving others to grow into plants. A 
good microscope is one of the essentials,—not 
an expensive one however, as a good pocket 
glass will answer every purpose. A _ thin- 
bladed knife and a pair of small pincers will 
also be needed. When ready to go outinto the 
fields and woods for specimens, add to these a 
tin box, which keeps the specimens fresh 
longer than other ways of carrying them, anda 
sharp-pointed trowel. 

When the specimens are analyzed they are 
so’pulled apart as a rule that they are worth- 
less, but the wise student will, whenever pos- 
sible, secure a duplicate specimen to, press and 
place in the herbarium. I want to emphasize 
the pleasure and profit of this for future refer- 
ence. One of the lost pleasures of my life lies 
in the fact that I was not advised to make one, 
and I look back now with regret to the days 
spent in the woods for which I have nothing to 
show. If aregular press is not at hand,a 
smooth board, a soft towel, some _ por- 
ous paper and a heavy book will an- 
swer the purpose. After cleaning the 
specimen carefully, put it on a sheet of 
the paper and lay onthe board. If there are any 
very thick or fleshy parts, roll a pencil over 
them and bruise enough to get the juice out. If 
it is an entire specimen, and the root is too 
thick, cut away the under side. When the 
specimen is arranged on the first paper, cover 
with another and place under the weight. 
Change the papers from time to time, to hurry 





the drying process, for the more quickly a 
specimen dries the better it will keep its color. 
Cutting away the root and rolling down thick 
parts makes the pressure come evenly on all 
parts and prevents the thin parts from crink- 
ling. 

When the plant is not too large, secure root 
and all for the specimen, but always get 
leaves, buds, fruit and blossoms when possible. 
When pressed and mounted, write beside it 
the common name of the species as well as 
the botanical name of the order, genus and 
species, also the date and place of finding. 
Any book of heavy paper will answer for a 
herbarium, either bought for the purpose or 
madeathome. The specimens may be gummed 
on the back and fastened to the page, or crossed 
in places by very narrow strips of gummed pa- 
per. There is a little mite that often destroys 
the specimens in a herbarium, but if they are 
brushed over with a solution of alcohol and 
corrosive sublimate, this will poison the mite. 
Make the solution as strong of the sublimate as 
it can be used without leaving white streaks; 
apply with a feather and it will be dry in five 
minutes. The expense in connection with this 
study may be just about what one chooses to 
make it, but the supply of patience must be un- 
limited. 

As every one knows we have flowering and 
flowerless plants. The latter class, called 
cryptogamous plants or cryptogams, contains 
the ferns, mosses, fungi and similar plants, 
and constitutes a class requiring much hard 
study, but we shall have nothing to say about 
them in this series of talks, simply taking the 
flowering or phanerogamous plants, sometimes 
called phanerogams and again phznogams, 
according tothe botanist you may happen to 
study. In our next talk we will consider seeds 
and their germination. 


A Suggestion as to Picture Frames. 
DON WEBB. 








Having occasion recently to put down a con- 
siderable amount 
of hard wood floor- 
ing I picked out 
some of the finest- 
grained wood and 
had it made into 
picture frames. 
The work was so 
easy and the result 
80 satisfactory that I recommend the same plan 
to others. The shape of each piece of flooring 
as it leaves the 
mill is shown in a 
cross section at 
Fig 1. The slight 
change necessary 
to make it ready 
for picture frame 
work-is shown at 
Fig2. The surface 
is already sand- 
papered when it 
leaves the mill. 
An easy way to put 
frames together is 
shown in Fig 3, which does away with mitred 
joints except in the case of the narrow inside 
molding. Cleats across the joints at the back 
make these tight and strong. Exceedingly 
pretty wood can be picked out of hard wood 
flooring, and if one has access to a mill or lum- 
ber yard he can very easily get for a trifle stock 
enough to make a number of frames, and stock 
that is almost ready to put together, at that. 





























Mantillas in Fashion,—If you are lucky 
enough to possess a quaint, old, black lace 
mantilla of your grandmother’s, it will make a 
very dressy evening bodice over an under- 
waist of some bright tint. 


A Correct Bow.—The correct way to tie a bow 
is to have very long loops and very long ends 
—so long that they reach tothe bottom of the 
gown. 





Coral, which we wore long ago as necklaces, 
is coming into fashion again. This time it is 
seen in the shape of dainty little. breastpins. 


To Remove Scorch from cloth, place in bright 
sunshine. 














A Prairie Fire in Platte Valley. 


D. E. FULLER. 





It was an old stage station five miles from 
any neighbors. The Overland stage, running 
between Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake and San 
Francisco, halted here to change horses, it 
being 27 miles west of Omaha. A relay of 
horses was kept harnessed ready to change at 
every station which only required a few min- 
utes to effect, and my friend Dave had a long 
stable made of poles and covered with hay 
which would accommodate 100 head of horses. 
He had about 100 tons of hay in the yard close 
to the stable. There was a little lake west of 
them both, about 300 feet wide, and 40 rods 
long. The house, which was built of logs, con- 
tained four rooms and was just east across the 
old military wagon road from the stable. 

One afternoon in November, 1866, Dave’s 
wife cried out, ‘‘Dave come here, quick! I 
believe the prairie is on fire in the northwest 
and the wind is sure to drive it right this way.” 
Dave sprang to her side and gazed anxiously 
in the direction indicated. By this time the 
billows of smoke and flames could be seen roll- 
ing heavenward in the distance, about six or 
eight miles off, coming with the speed of the 
wind. ‘Mary, we must go out to the well and 
draw a barrel or two of water if possible before 
the fire reaches here, to have it ready to use in 
case we need it.’”’” In his own mind he was 
certain they would need it, but he spoke thus 
guardedly to allay Mary’s fear. 

They stepped out of doors leaving their two 
little girls, Jennie aged four and Ruth two 
years old, standing by the window. Each 
rolled an empty barrel which stood at the end 
of the house up to the well ready to be filled 
with water. Dave had drawn only two or 
three buckets full when Mary threw up her 
hands and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh Dave, the cows! I 
can hear Old Whitefoot’s bell way off towards 
the fire. They must be in the rushes down 
near one of the lakes, and they will be sure to 
burn up because the cane brakes and rushes 
are so high they won’t see the fire till it is too 
late for them to escape.”’ 

‘“‘Here, take this rope and draw what water 
you can, Mary,” and Dave rushed to the stable 
to get Bay Nell, the fleetest footed of their three 
horses. He vaulted into the saddle. ‘‘Mary,” 
he called, ‘‘if the fire gets to the lake back of the 
stable and corral, take some water in the buck- 
ets and stand in the yard ready to dash it on 
any sparks which may blow across.’”’” Mary was 
almost distracted. She could see her two little 
girls looking out of the window, their little 
faces filled with awe and wonder, and their 
eyes with tears. She wondered if the house 
should catch fire how she could save her dar- 
lings. A happy thought struck her. “I will 
take them in my arms and jump into the well; 
the water is only four feet deep and I can hold 
them on my shoulders out of the water till heip 
comes, or Dave gets back.’”’ She was afraid 
they would come out if she went to the barn 
lot out of their sight, which she would have to 
do to watch the most dangerous place. So she 
ran back to the house and locked them in. She 
could not even wait to kiss them goodby. 

By this time the fire was within two miles, 
rushing with fearful rapidity, the head fire 
making directly for their buildings. Mary 
snatched up two buckets of water and hurried 
out to the barn lot and set them down to be 
reatly to fight the fire as best she could if it 
jumped the lake. She looked anxiously in the 
direction Dave had gone to the rescue of their 
cows. She could still hear the tinkle of White- 
foot’s bell over near the margin of the west 
lake where they were in the cane brakes, but 
she could see nothing of Dave. By this time 
the smoke and ashes had so filled the air that 
it nearly stifled her. But hark,—she hears his 
well-known voice as he shouts ‘Go along 
Whitefoot! Hey, there, Brindle and Daisy!’’ 
Then the awful roar, the approaching flames 
fanned by the howling blast drowning all other 
sounds. Bay Nell rushed down the trail by 
the lake leading to the timber on the Elkhorn 
river at a terrific pace, and quickly swept 
around the head of the lake. Here Dave 
turned her to the left through the tall rushes 
and the cane brakes which whipped his face 
and ears till they tingled. At last Dave 
reached the cows. As they saw him approach- 
ing at such an unusual pace, they lost their 
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heads completely and off they started with a 
snort, heads and tails in the air towards the 
great sheet of flame but a few hundred yards 


away. Nell was versed in driving cattle and 
she rushed after them to head them off and 
turn them towards home and away from the 
fire. She soon headed them off, but instead of 
keeping together and turning the right direc- 
tion they scattered and ran wildly about in 
different directions. Dave was almost dis- 
tracted as he saw there was no hope of saving 
them, and if he expected to save himself and 
horse he had not a moment to lose, the heat 
and smoke had become almost beyond endur- 
ance. He wheeled his horse around toward 
home, casting one longing Took toward his 
valuable cows and abandoned them to their fate. 

The flames had almost overtaken him, and 
he realized that it was going to be a tight race 
for both his and faithful Nell’s life. The mare 
needed no urging; she fully realized her dan- 
ger. The long tongues of flame reached out 
far ahéad of the main column of fire, seemingly 
trying to reach horse and rider to wrap them 
in their cruel embrace. The mare was strain- 
ing every nerve to keep out of reach of the 
flames, her sides reeking with perspiration, 
and her breath coming in short gasps, the 
smoke and heat were so stifling. It had been 
about an even thing as to speed between the 
mare and the fire when her feet struck the firm 
ground. She gained on the flames and soon 
passed the fireguards and round the corner of 
the corral and swung up in front of the barn. 
Dave slipped off the faithful mare, and hitch- 
ing her to a telegraph pole beside the other 
horses, which Mary had tied outside in case 
the barn took fire, he snatched up a bucket and 
an old gunney sack, running to the barrel dip- 
ped both in the water and ran over where he 
saw Mary dashing water on some sparks which 
had ignited some litter in the corral. 


Only the lake and fireguard prevented all 
from going up in smoke and ashes. Even 
these would not have saved them had not Mary 
been on the alert to quench every spark which 
alighted in yard or near thestable. The wind 
lifted burning tufts of grass and buffalo chips 
across the lake into the corral., Dave and 
Mary had all they could possibly do to attend 
to this. The smoke and heat were so great 
many times they had to cast themselves on the 
ground with their faces pressed close to the 
earth to catch their breath. At last the great- 
est danger was over and Dave went around to 
the stack yard to guard the hay. The smoke 
was so dense he was obliged to drop on his 
hands and knees to enable him to breathe. The 
two children had been left in the house alone 
all of this time and their mother found them 
on the floor fast asleep, locked in each other’s 
embrace. Their tear-stained faces and frequent 
sobbing in their sleep told plainly how they 
had suffered through fear and loneliness. 


Dave mounted Billy and passed down the 
trail by the lake and turned to the west. A 
faint sound of the tinklin, vf a bell seemed to 
come from the timber on: the Elkhorn about 
two miles distant. He wheeled about and 
striking into a lope, headed for the river which 
he soon reached, and there in a clump of wil- 
lows, browsing off the tender twigs, he saw 
Whitefoot, Brindle and Daisy, safe and sound 
with only the hair singed off their flanks and 
tails showing how close a race the fire had 
given them. 


An old trapper who lived alone on the bank 
of the river in a sod shanty said to Dave: “I 
stood on ther ruf of my shanty watching you 
trying to drive them cow brutes hum, and 
about the next second arter yer cut sticks fur 
hum, them ere cows turned tail to, quicker’n a 
flash of gimlets, headed fur the tall timber, 
ther rudders sticking straight in the air, and a 
puttier race I never seed, with the fire tight to 
ther heels making ‘em do ther level best. 
Once’t a big blaze lapped over ‘em and; [ 
thought they would drop in ther tracks sure, 
but in they cum, right past myedoor and never 
stopped till they pulled upin ther water over 
ther backs. Then they turned ther heads so 
comerkle, and looked at the fire on the bank to 
see if it would have the face to foller ’em into 
the water. By’n by they made for the timber.” 

It was a race between Dave and the cows 
which should get home first, and Mary breathed 
a prayer of gratitude when she saw her pet 
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cattle again and realized the peril from which 
her family and her possessions had been saved. 


——— 
A Fancywork Tea. 
ISADORE BAKER. 





T’was a fancywork party. We deemed it the 
best . 

Of the year’s entertainments, so happy each 
guest; 


So leisurely, gracefully, stitches were plied 

(There was musi¢e and other attractions beside). 

There were doilies and knitting and cross-stitch 
on satin; : 

A medley of queries, “Why did you put that in?” 

There were gossip and smiles,—no “giggle” nor 
“gabble”’, 

But an aria sung from Robert le Diable. 


Then later when seated around the great board 
Of polished mahogany laden with hoard 

Of cut glass and silver, of bonbons and roses, 
We found at each plate a question that poses 
In various forms of perplexing disguise 

To bewilder or baffle the shrewdest, most wise; 
In short a conundrum, the’jest of the season, 
With sometimes a rhyme and always a reason. 


“What’s invisible blue?” says my neighbor to 
right, 

A policeman (when needed) is just ought of sight. 

“What expect at an inn?” In-attention, parbleu! 

Here’s one; 1 can’t guess it, if you can pray do. 

In the face of conundrums, I feel altogether 


As if you could quite knock me down with a 
feather. 
“The merriest sauce?” Why, there’s curry and 


ehili, 
But this is a caper sauce, dance willy nilly. 


“What vine is just four?” 
surely; 

“Oh, no; ‘tis IV,’ says a maiden, demurely. 

“Why if to each face the nose but a grace is, 

Then the longer the nose the better the face is.” 

But this they avowed such a facetious pun 

As to be quite unguessable, even in fun. 

The questions were witty, some classic and wise, 

And each with a deft-concealed spring of surprise 

Like a Jack-in-the-box ; so much to your credit. 

If you ¥ but the mind to, perhaps you’d have 
said it. 


Not four-o’clock, 


A Boy’s Deportment.—Particular attention 
should be paid to a boy’sdeportment. Girls, as 
a rule, have better manners than their 
brothers. Parents cannot begin too early to 
train boys in a thousand and one little acts of 
politeness scarcely definable. A  well-bred 
boy is a delight to everyone. Iam not speak- 
ing of the cultivation of surface politeness, 
that which is seen only by the public, but the 
spirit of the true gentleman which mani- 
fests itself in kindly courtesy at home as well 
as abroad. A boy of 14 or 15 who does not 
think it necessary to greet relatives who en- 
ter his home with a pleasant or at least polite 
good morning or good evening, as the case 
may be, or raise his hat in meeting or parting 
with them on the street, is apt sometimes to 
mortify himself by a lapse before those whom 
he most wishes toimpress. While heis old 
enough to know better, the absence of courtesy 
shows a lack of early training to be deplored, 
for its influence extends throughout life. 
Perfect politeness of manner,to everyone and 
deference to his superiors in age and position 
have been the stepping stones to a high social 
and business prominence in many a boy’s 
career.—[Mary Porter Langley. 





Blackboard Suggestions.—Colored crayons 
can be procured at trifling cost. They will 
serve as additional inspiration. A home black- 
board can be made no small aid to the school- 
teacher in her efforts to improve the penman- 
ship of the little folks. The older members of 
the family will find it invaluable for jotting 
down memoranda. Place upon it words of 
difficult orthography; seeing them frequently 
will serve to impress them upon the memory. 
If you come across, in reading, a word, the 
meaning of which is unknown to you, look it 
up in the dictionary and place the word, with 
its definition, upon the blackboard. Let it re- 
main for a day or two and it will have become 
familiar to the whole household. When it is a 
time of trouble or discouragement, then write 
one of God’s many precious promises for times 
of need. If you or yours are in danger of be- 
coming too much absorbed in daily tasks and 
cares, and of missing the sweetness in life, 
then place some ennobling, uplifting senti- 
ment upon your little board. It will help draw 
you out of yourselves, and raise your thoughts 
to a higher plane. Once try the blackboard in 
your home and you will wish never to be with- 
out one. As an educator and reminder, as 
well as a means of amusement and entertaip- 
ment, it is unexcelled.—[Alice W. Hewlett. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


A Favorite Tabler.—I was bornin Cleveland, 
O, May 10, 1871 of ‘‘poor but respectable par- 
ents.” My father dying before my second 
birthday, we 
returned to my 
mother’s home 
in Connecticut. 
Mine has been 
a singularly un- 
eventful life. I 
never did any- 
thing out of the 
ordinary line, 
and nothing un- 
common ever 
happened to me. 
Iam moderate- 
ly intelligent, 
moderately 
good-looking, 
moderately 
good. In fact, 
lam moderate- 
ly anything and 
everything. I 
attended the 
state normal 
school, and at 
the age of 17 began my teaching in a‘‘cracker’”’ 
school in the piney woods of Florida. I have 
spent three winters in Florida and have many 
pleasant remembrances of my pioneer life 
there. My pet ambition in life was to be a 
bookkeeper, but after one brief season of this 
fascinating employment it was put out of the 
question by existing circumstances, so here I 
am now, teaching still and worn to a frazzle. 
My regards to the Tablers’ club.—[The Girl of 
the Period. 


[28] 








Vermonter and the Lightning.—I was glad in- 
deed to see Vermonter’s photograph at last, 
though I enjoyed the short biographical sketch 
of his life quite as much. Iam glad that he is 
so strong and good and able to accomplish so 
much in the world. I little thought in those 
days when we sparred with words, and threat- 
ened cannon balls and mules, that he would 
call electricity to his aid. He certainly is safe 
now, for I am afraid of that, and usually get 
allthat I care for in our summer thunder- 
showers. I presume an educated scientist is 
not afraid of trained electricity and can control 
that even better than he coulda mule. There- 
fore I have cause to tremble, and yet I stand 
firm as a rock, for what is electricity beside of 
Jenkins as a safeguard, and the knowledge 
that the Judge, thongh silent, and weighed 
down with the care of his seven daughters, is 
still my enemy and yet my friend ?—({Sister 
Jenkins. 


Grandma and the Prayer.—‘‘Well, I declare!”’ 
Grandma took off her glasses, wiped them, and 
with another ‘‘I declare’’ put them on again 
and read, “Can some. one please give me a 
prayer for little folks other than ‘Now I lay 
me,’ which I do not like,—something they can 
grasp the meaning of?’’ ‘‘Well that’s the first 
time I ever heard of anybody who didn’t like 
that little prayer. Why, only the other day I 
was reading of some great man, Clay or Web- 
ster, or somebody, who had lived to be old and 
said it every night ’cause he loved it, and his 
mother taught it to him when a child. There 
are many things we old folks can’t understand, 
yet we trust, so when the mother tells the 
little ones of God, the Lord who watches over 
and will keep them while they sleep, and take 
them if they die, if they cannot grasp the mean- 
ing, they can trust, ‘for Jesus’ sake.’ Now if 
there is anything better, I’d like to see it.” 
Well, grandma, we know of nothing better at 
our house, but sometimes we hear four-years- 
old add, “Bless papa and mamma and my little 
kittie, and everybody, and help us to be good, 
for Jesus’ sake.” But does he “grasp the 
meaning,’’ or comprehend more ?—[B. 


Longing to Dig Again.—I was much pleased 
with Mrs Solomon Ensign’s article on Grow- 
ing the gloxinia. [intend growing some this 
year, and as they are a new plant to me, I am 
giad to get all the information I can on the 
subject. According to some of the floral cata- 
logs, blooming plants may be had in four 
mouths from seed, and I was surprised to read 
im her article that two years would be required 
to grow a blooming plant. I would like to ask 
others if this has been their experience in 
growing them from seed. This hint of spring 
that is in the air is like a battle cry to an old 
war horse to us flower lovers, after hibernat- 


ing in the house as some of us who have had 
We can hardly wait 
we can get 
I wish I could say 
interest- more of the farmers’ 
I was sur- 


the grip have had to do. 
for settled weather to come when 
out and dig in the dirt. 
somethi: g to 
wives in the cultivation of flowers. 
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prised at the few requests for seed compara- 
tively that I received from them last spring, 
as I had the thought of them especially in my 
mind when I offered seed last April, while the 
letters just poured in from the cities, where I 
expected few would care for the raising of an- 
nuals. I was amused at the report of Augusta 
Tuttle’s botany class, and I should like to hear 
from Brother Jonathan and the other teachers. 
I fear I have thought of those botany students 
with a little envy, in imagining the nice times 
they were having scouring the woods and 
fields after specimens and the knowledge they 
were gaining. I have finished sending seed at 
last to those who have so patiently waited for 
it. They say “patient waiters are no losers,” 
and the saying was true in this case, as I was 
able to do betfer by them this fall, most of 
them receiving over a dozen varieties of seed. 
Hoping the seed will come up good and that a 
dry season or those “pesky hens’’ won't get 
the better of them, I remain—[Jasmine. 


The Bachelor Continues.—I suppose it is about 
time to continue that “to be continued in our 
next’ story of mine. I would have done so 
long ago, but as the surmises as to what I ask- 
ed my fair companion on the hill that beautiful 
moonlight evening begun to come in, and were 
so wide of the mark, I,—well, a spirit of mis- 
chief seized me and I thought I would wait 
until the “returns were all in.” However, 
when I read Rosemary’s well-put-together 
poem, the spirit moved, and now I will say 
that it was a very simple question I asked. 
This young lady is a Tabler and was visiting 
friends in this ioAlity, and in order to make 
her visit as pleasant as possible I asked her if 
she would take a trip down Boston harbor to 
Piymouth the next day with me. Her answer 
was favorable, and as the moon went in behind 
a cloud at that interesting moment I will leave 
the rest to be continued some other time. I 
was very much interested in the sketch of Ver- 
monter’s life, together with his photo, pub- 
lished sometime ago. His is a busy life in. 
deed, and he knows too what it is to lose near 
and dear friends. Bachelor Harry made sev- 
eral important discoveries last week. I won- 
der if he can discover why it is that when a 
cashier runs off with 50 or 80 thousand dollars 
of other people’s money he is called a defaulter. 
If you only loot half a dollar you are called a 
thief. Then again I have discovered that justice 
in this country is measured by the amount of 
money you may possess. For instance, there 
is no crime so black that a man may commit 
but that he can get out of the consequences 
thereof if he has plenty of money. Has any- 
one seen Brother Jenkins lately? When Sis- 
ter Jenkins speaks of the checks that never 
come I fear very much that Brother Jenkins 
{Bachelor of Cordaville. 











Served in Two Wars. 


THE GRIP ALMOST WON WHERE THE BUL- 
LET FAILED. 


Our Sympathies Always Enlisted in the Infirm- 
ities of the Veteran. 
(From the Herald, Woodstock, Va. 

There is an old soldier in Woodstock, Va., who 
served in the war with Mexico and in the war of 
the rebellion, Mr. Levi MecInturff. He passed 
through both these wars without a serious wound. 
The hardships, however, told seriously on him, 
for when the grip attacked him four years ago it 
nearly killed him. -Who can look on the infirmi- 
ties of a veteran without a feeling of the deepest 
sympathy? His townspeople saw him confined to 
his house so prostrated with great nervousness 
that he could not hold a knife and fork at the 
table, scarcely able to walk too, and as he at- 
tempted it he often stumbled and fell. They saw 
him treated by the best talent to be had—but still 
he suffered on for four years, and gave up finally 
in despair. One day, however, he was struck by 
the account of a cure which had been effected by 
the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. He immedi- 
ately ordered a box and commenced taking them. 
He says he was greatly relieved within three days’ 
time. The blood found its way to his fingers, and 
his hands which had been palsied assumed a nat- 
ural color, and he was soon enabled to use his 
knife and fork af the table. He has recovered his 
strength to such an extent that he is able to chop 
wood, shock corn and do his regular work about his 
home. He now says he can not only walk to Wood- 
stock, but can walk across the mountains. He is 
able to lift up a fifty-two pound weight with one 
hand, and says he does not know what Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills have done for others, but knows 
that they have done a great work for him. 

He was in town last Monday, court day, and was 











loud in his praises of the medicine that had given 


him so great relief. He purchased another box 
and took it home with him. Mr. MeInturff is will- 
ing to make affidavit to these facts. 

The proprietors of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills state 
that. they are not a patent medicine but a pre- 
scription used for many years by an eminent 
practitioner who produced the most wonderful 
results with them, curing all forms of weakness 
arising from a watery condition of the blood or 
shattered nerves, two fruitful causes of almost 
every ill to which flesh is heir. The pills are also 
a specific for the troubles peculiar to females, 
such as suppressions, all furms of weakness, 
chronic constipation, bearing down pains, ete., 
and in the case of men will give speedy relief and 
effect a permanent cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork, or excesses of whatever 
nature. They are —— harmless and can be 
given to weak and sickly children with the 
greatest good and without the slightest danger. 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be sent 

ostpaid on receipt of price (50 cents a box, or six 

oxes for $2.50—they are never sold in bulk or by 
the 100), by addressing Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The Book of the Year. 


The Secrets of Health 


—OR— 


How Not to Be Sick and How to Get Well 
from Sickness. 


By S. H. PLATT, 


Late Member of the Connecticut Eclectic Medical Soci- 
ety, The National Eclectic Medical Association, 
and Honorary Member of The National Bacteriv- 
logical Society of America; Our Medical 
Editor, and Author of “Talks With 
Our Doctor” and “Our Health 
Adviser,” in this paper. 


Nearly 600 Pages. Profusely Illustrated. 


An Index of 20 pages, so that any Topic may be 
Instantly Consulted. 


A New Departure in Medical Knowledge for the 
People—The latest progress secrets and prac- 
tices of all schools of healing made avail- 
able forthe common people — Hexulth 
without medicine, nature without 
humbug, common sense without 
folly, science without fraud. 





Just what the mass of people need to know, that they 
may not be sick, or may get well from sickness, is given 
in this book. It is so plainly stated that any person may 
profit thereby. Unlike all other books for the people, 
‘he Secrets of Heaith is not confined to any one school 
of healing, but_inciudes the most successful practices of 
all schools. Utterly opposed to indiscriminate drug 
dosing, the object of the book is to show how, by simple 
and natural methods, health may be preserved or restored 
without doctors’ fees or drugyists’ bills. 


How to Live—What to Eat—Home Prevention 


and Treatment of Disease. 


These are the keynotes of the book. Each subdivision 
of these topics, published as a separate treatise, would 
alone be worth the cost of the book. It proposes to save 
the billion dollars that Edward Atkinson estimates are 
wasted yearly in the United States by bad feeding. It 
proposes to save some of the 50,000 infants that die 
yearly from improper food. It proposes to cut down by 
45 per cent. the expense for doctor and drugs. Yet it 
does not presume to do without the honest and compe- 
tent physician, but to aid his work and lessen the neces- 
sity of calling him, and to take his place when out of 
reach, so far asthe printed page can. 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF. 


Part I—How to Lave, or Hygiene made practical, Pages 1-48 
Part Il—Our living machine—the body, its parts 

and their functions fully explained, 48-80 
Part I11—The digestion—its organs and processes, 80-92 
Part IV—Diet, what, how much and when to eat 

—the whole subject clearly treated, 93-152 
Part V—Foods and their preparation, their com- 

position, adulterations, how to cook them, 

etc., etc., very exhaustively covered, 153-262 


Part VI—Special treatments for disease, describ- 

ing 31 methods mostly based on nature, in- 
cluding every form of water treatment, 

Part VII—Care of the Sick, 

Part VII[—Particular methods for treating cer- 
tain classes of diseases, and special diets, 

Part IX—Diseases and their treatment—Symp- 
toms, cause and treatment for all diseases, 
forms of sickness, etc., 988-545 

Part X—Appendix, authors, index, glossary, 5 


Every line of this book is tothe point. The wheat is 
sifted from the chaff. It contains more actual informa- 
tion than any $10 or $20 medical work vpublished. 
More points that can be made use of than are given in 
any dozen other books. 

Wishing to bring this great book within reach of the 
millions for whom it is designed, we offer it for only 

150 postpaid, printed on heavy plate paper. It con- 
tains nearly 600 pages, is profusely illustrated and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 

Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Genuine Sugar Cure.—For 100 lbs of pork 
heat 2 qts of sait ina kettle until all moisture 
is expelled and it may be said to be crackling 
hot before removing it from the fire. Add 1 
oz of pulverized saltpeter to each pound of 
salt, stir well together, take the pieces of meat 
to be put down, rub the whole flesh surface 
with dark brown sugar, then with a spoon ap- 
ply the hot salt, which will melt the sugar and 


with it penetrate the meat. After applying 
all the salt to the surface of the meat let it 


stand for two days, when it can be smoked if 
desired, and the meat will have the excellent 
sugar-cured flavor. I have used this recipe 
for ten years with excellent results. All who 
have eaten of the meat pronounce it perfect 
for sweetness and a genuine sugar cure.—[M. 
L. Yeazel, Homer, Ill. 

Please, Mr Barkeeper.—Several copies of the 
poem beginning with these words and entitled 
Has father come home? have been forwarded 
in résponse to the request of a subscriber for 
the words, and the one who called for it can 
have it by sending self-addressed and stamped 
envelope, and mentioning the verses. 


Touch Not the (Tea) Cup.—W. P. 
‘“‘From some tea may a kind providence de- 
liver us.”’ [ add, from all tea, for it is a very 
bad habit to acquire, and the mother who puts 
the cup to her infant’s lips, as I see her do 
oftentimes, is laying the foundation of a nerv- 
ous if not a dram-drinking manhood. The 
idea that we should ape the habits of heathen 
nations and guzzle tea and coffee at the rate 
many do! I know whereof I speak. My dear 
old father was taught by his mother in his 
eradle to love the ‘‘cup that cheers,’’ and when 
in after years he became a merchant and test- 
ed tea he required it stronger and stronger un- 
til at last his nerves collapsed altogether. It 
was the bane of his life and I thank him for 
his good sense or my mother’s discretion for 
withholding it from us children. My mother 
never drank it and is alive now at 87. The 
habit of going the rounds to afternoon teas is 
bound to tell on our women soon if not aban- 
doned. How long must we wait for fashion- 
able people to get some sense into their heads 
about tight-lacing, low necks and short or no 
sleeves, balloons, poodle dogs and the delu- 
sive and foolish fads and fripperies of the day? 
[Aunt Agatha. 


says, 


Keep Your Health.—Emerson says, “If you 
have your health, you have nine-tenths of all 
the Lord has ever given to any one.” Butasa 
rule people do not find out its value till they 
have lost it. Hence to keep it or to attain it is 
an object worthy of one’s striving. Doctors 
will prescribe for a man when he is ill, and 
patch him up for the time being, but will not 
tell him how to keep well, for that might 
take away their source of income. An intelli- 
gent mind, an enlightened conscience, and the 
natural desire to live, should make one study 
and practice the laws of health, for ‘‘Nature as 
a mistress is gentle and holy, and to obey her 
is to live.”’"—[Hygeia. ., 

Bet’s Change of Mind.—After 12 long weary 
months of personal experience, I have become 
@ thorough convert to another side of the ser- 
vant question. We had always hired farm 
hands by the day, but last spring John thought 
he needed help at chore time, so he hired a 
man who proudly proclaimed himself a Yan- 
kee, and free from all evil habits. True to my 
convictions of right I received him into the 
bosom of my family and seated him at our 
table. After a few days I began to think it 
might not after all beacrime to let the help 
eat by themselves. This man, though not pos- 
sessed of an unreasonable appetite, was _so 
slovenly in his ways at table as to render it 
very unpleasant to everyone in sight of him. 
One thing in particular—when he had nearly 
finished eating he would take a small piece of 
bread and carefully wipe out every empty dish 
within his reach. If the butter dish was near- 
ly empty, that was vigorously wiped and 
the bread consumed. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the bread plate, and with finger tips 
closely gathered, every stray crumb was scrap- 
ed up and conveyed to the waiting mouth. 
Well, after a time he faded away like the mir- 
age. The next man I thought to allow the 
comforts of the family sitting room. After 
some weeks of bearing with the perfumes of 
Araby the blest arising from his boots and 


clothing, I began slowly to modify my views | 
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on that point also; especially when one even- 
ing I had callers and he stood with his back to 
the stove for one good hour and a half and let 
his clothing steam amd fill the air with odors 
more penetrating than enjoyable Now I have 
relegated him to the kitchen, and am as bitter 
on the subject of keeping our help at a dis- 
tance as I was for semi-adopting them before. 
Hired girls I don’t know much about, and 
shall not form opinions till I have more expe- 
rience.—[ Bet. 


Against Woman Suffrage.—After giving 
woman suffrage more thought, I have decided 
against it. I do not think, as some do, that 
women are not capable of casting the ballot. I 
believe if they studied polities as much as the 
men they would be able to vote as intelligent- 
ly. The reason I object to women voting is 
because I do not believe it is woman’s place to 


make the laws of the nation. God has given 
woman a higher and better work in life. The 


mother has a bhetter opportunity to mold the 
character of her children than anyone else. It 
is well for her to understand politics and help 
her children to understand them correctly. 
Then when her sons becomne of age they will 
be able to cast the ballot intelligently.—[Weld. 

Good Sleeves, Anyway.—I will tell the Ta- 
blers about how I made a waist out of a partly 
worn skirt. I purchased my pattern and then 


went to work to cut out the sleeves. When I 
finished the sleeves I had but a few small 
pieces left. I pieced and patched them till I 


got it cut out. It looked as if a whirlwind had 
struck it, all but the sleeves, and they are the 
proper size, anyway.—[Em. 





Hard Soap.—Here are directions for making 
hard soap out of beef tallow which has been 
tried out. Babbit’s lye can be bought at any 
grocery; it comes in tin boxes, 8 or 10e, and 
has the recipe on the outside for making both 
hard and soft soap. I take rather more of the 
grease than the recipe says. I think it makes 
splendid hard soap. I have made it for ten 
years. Iecan use it for ’anything I need soap 
for. If soapis wanted for scouring, sand can 
be added; or for toilet, add oil of sassafras.— 
[S. J. Thomas, Quaker Springs, N Y. 





Syrup Recipes for A. L. Book.—To make 
caramel syrup that will not go back to sugar, 
melt a cupful of dry granulated sugar in a per- 
fectly clean frying pan, stir constantly while 
melting, have water boiling in the; teakettle, 
and when the sugar is melted, pour over it 
about a cupful of the boiling water and you 
will have a syrup as good as some of that call- 
ed maple.—[M. E. L. 

To every pint of syrup add while boiling a 
lump of alum about the size of a large pea. 
[Miss Fanny M. Wilbur, Gailupville, Schoharie 
Co, N ¥ 

I wish A. L. Book could sample the syrup 
we make for our cakes. We take one cup each 
of pulverized and brown sugar to 14 cups of 
water, and boil slowly about 15 minutes, less 
or more, according to the thickness we want 
the syrup.—[Early Bird. 

Put a little pulverized alum in the syrup 
and it will not harden. A teaspoonful to 5 lbs 
of sugar is sufficient.—_[Reader, Reading Cen- 
ter, N Y 

I think A. L. Book will like this syrup. To 
4lbs of white sugar put one quart of water 
(cold), and heat it gradually without stirring. 
When it comes to a sharp boil set the kettle on 
a cold surface and take off the scum which 
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will arise. We also make some out of brown 
sugar, using one quart of sugar to one pint of 
water.—[Em. 

If A. L. Book will take a small quantity of 
alum and boil it in the water before putting in 
the sugar he will have no trouble in making 
syrup of sugar that will stay syrup.—[C. H. 
Turner. 

Here is a recipe for making syrup from sugar 
in answer to A. L. Book: 4 lbs sugar, 14 pints 
water, 1 level teaspoonful powdered alum, boil 
3 minutes, skim while boiling.—[E. M. Jolls, 
Gartield, N Y. 

Prayers for Children.—The following pray- 
ers for little folks are sent by readers in re- 
sponse to the request of a mother for a differ- 
ent one than Now I lay me: 

Now the aay ot work is done 
And the quiet night’s begun, 
And I lay my tired head 
Safe within my little bed; 
Savior hear me! 
Be thou near me! 
Till the Lbours of dark have fied. 


If I’ve grieved thee through this day, 
Let my sins be washed away ; 
Make me meek and pure and kind, 
Give me thy most holy mind. 

Savior hear me! 

Be thou near me! 
Let me now thy mercy find. 





Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night; 
Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 


All this day thy hand has led me, 
And I thank thee for thy care; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed me, fe~ me; 
Listen to my evening prayer. ; 


Let my sins be al? forgiven, 
Bless the friends I love so well; 
Take me, when I die, to heaven, 
Happy there with thee to dwell. 





Now from the labors of this day 
I lay me down to rest, and sleep; 

May guardian angels, round my couch, 
Ever their watchful vigils keep. 


And may all my loving friends 
Their generous bounty share; 

In life and health be blessed. 
Hear this, my evening prayer. 





Asked and Answered.—Will someone please 
send recipe for cooking salsify or vegetable 
oysters.—[T. C. Ryan. 

Miss Mary W. Iowa: This paper is not just 
now in need of stories. 

In reply to Carrie H., the Editor would say 
that he cannot undertake to write personal 
letters of comment upon contributions sub- 
mitted. The poem sent for criticism does 
not give promise of notably good work in this 
line. 

Will some of the ladies tell me how to take 
creases out of blue silk without spotting it? I 
shall be very thankful for the answer.—[An 
Old Subscriber. 

Would the lady who has had such success in 
sage raising be so kind as to tell through this 
column how to prepare soil and what care it 
needs ?7—[Mrs E. R. K. J. 

Can someone tell me of an inexpensive way 
of filling the cracks in a floor so that it will 
look smooth when painted? I have heard ofa 
cement made from old papers, but do not 
know how it is prepared.—[S. 

What will remove the pine odor from a 
refrigerator ?—[C. B. N. 

















Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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iM ALY from the wonderful African 
H Kola Plant, Congo River, 
West Africa, is NATURE’S SURE CUBE for 
Asthma. Endorsed by European physiciaus 
as a positive Constitutionai Cure. 7.000 cures in 
90 days. It Never Fails. Cures Guaranteed. 

Until Cured. Large Trial Case sent 


No Pay 
FREE, by mail, prepaid, to any sufferer. Address 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 








B No 23, Size 6, 8 and 10 Years. 
A Stylish Spring Coat 


Is made of blue cloth, fastened down the left 


side with large buttons. It iscut with an over- 
lapping front on side body and a French back, 
all flaring from a@ little above the waist. The 
front is laid back in sharp-pointed revers of 
satin. The sleeves are very large and full and 
may be of the cloth or of brocade to match; 
they are finished with a band of velvet. The 
short, false vest is of the cloth, while the col- 
lar is covered with a band of velvet. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


rer eT. le 
OMe oo es es 
JOER 4. o «4. 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


In Spring, and Hard Times 


FRANCES ORR. 








Spring days and hard times suggest many a 
last season’s dress which could be made to do 
service again were it not so hopelessly soiled. 
Here is a plan that will rescue many such from 
the rag bag. Any light-colored dress may be 
cleaned as follows: Remove all dark-colored 
velvets. Spread out the dress on an old sheet, 
and sprinkle thickly with buckwheat flour, 
taking care to cover well the most soiled parts. 
Fold up the dress in the sheet, and lay away 
for a week or longer as you have time. Then 
take out, shake, brush thoroughly, and you 
will be surprised at the amount of dirt the 
flour will take with it. Most of the grease 
spots will have disappeared, and the remaining 
ones can be removed with cleaning fluid. 
Light-colored velvets and dark dresses in 
smooth goods which will not retain the flour, 
can be cleaned in the same way. 

If the collars on your silk waists have ac- 
quired a greasy appearance from contact with 
the neck, you can easily clean them by rub- 
bing them with a piece of blotting paper. 
Grease spots on most goods can be removed by 
placing blotting paper on each side of the 
goods and applying a moderately hot iron. 

Here are directions for a valuable cleaning 
fluid which can be made up at any drug store: 
Benzine, 1 quart; oil wintergreen, 2 drams; al- 
cohol, 2 drams; sulph ether, 1 dram; chloro- 


form,idram. You can get half this amount, 
but 1t is usually better not todo so, as many 
druggists are not careful to make the exact 
proportions when small quantities are called 
for. Keep tightly corked, and set in a dark 
Shake well before using, and use as 
If feasible, 


place. 


any other cleaning preparation. 





MOTHERS 


when cleaning spots, place a clean cloth on 
the under side of the goods, and clean from the 
top. This preparation can be used with safety 
upon any kind of material, for cleaning rib- 
bons, delicate laces, gloves, and for washing 
gloves made of undressed kid. 

In removing paint from goods, use turpen- 
tine to dissolve the paint. Any goods of fast 
colors can almost be soaked in turpentine 
without any bad results. Use plenty of it on an 
obstinate spot, and then, if any dark edges are 
left, remove them with the cleaning fluid. 

Dark dresses may be made to look like new 
if sponged and pressed carefully. Use water 
to which a few drops of ammonia have been 
added, and press as you sponge. It is a great 
mistake to sponge an entire dress, and then 
press, asthe goods get too wet and shrink in 
spots. Use a moderate-sized bath sponge for all 
such work, as it spreads the dampness more 
evenly than a cloth. Do not use too hot an 
iron, and remember you are pressing, not iron- 
ing. Many people who wash woolen goods, 
iron them before quite dry. If you do not 
find that method convenient at all times, let 
your goods get thoroughly dry, then sponge 
and press. Never sprinkle, for your work is 
sure to look spotted in such cases. In press- 
ing, by laying a dampened cloth over the 
goods, one is very apt to press wrinkles in, in- 
stead of out, and there is an unnatural stiffness 
about the work when it finished. By avoiding 
seams (which must always be pressed from the 
wrong side), most goods can be pressed nicely 
from the right side; but when the heat of the 
iron gives an undesirable, shiny appearance to 
the goods, then all must be pressed from the 
wrong side. 

Most of the so-called wash goods lose all 
their attractiveness when once they come in 
contact with the wash tub. With care, such 
dresses can be worn through one season, but 
are hardly presentable for a second. Try 
cleaning them as you would wool dresses. 
Use buckwheat flour to remove the dust, clean 
all spots with a fluid, sponge and press well. 
If wool dresses are susceptible to such treat- 
ment, wash dresses are more so. It takes no 
longer than it does to wash and iron a dress 
properly, and there is a newness about it 
which a washed dress never has. Dresses 
which have been regularly washed do not re- 
tain their freshness for any length of time and 
are consigned to the wash tub week after 
week. Oftentimes such dresses are not soiled, 
but rumpled, and need only to be sponged and 
pressed. 

New dresses should always be pressed before 
wearing to get out the store folds. 

In making up new ginghams, if possible al- 
low for shrinking. Simply wetting takes off 
the newness, while it shrinks the goods but 
very little, and the first thorough washing will 
make it shrink again. 

If you have new handkerchiefs, too fine to 
be regularly laundered, wash them out your- 
self in suds made of white soap, rinse in cold 
water, and spread out smoothly on a pane of 
glass, pressing all the fine work into exact po- 
sition with the finger. Do not remove from 
the glass until dry, and your handkerchiefs 
will be new again and ready for use. 

Once more the sponge—this time in the week- 
ly ironing. Starched clothes which have been 
sprinkled must lay a length of time before 
they will iron nicely. Even then there are 
disadvantages. If left too long, in hot weather, 
mildew is the result. One must hurry so over 
a garment of thin goods lest it get dry, that it 
is only half ironed. Then, too, where goods 
retain the dampness, the damp parts fall over 
on the ironed places, and make blisters which 
must be pressed out again. Now allthis trou- 
ble can be avoided by sponging and ironing as 
you go. It takes no more time than the old- 
fashioned way, and the finished work is far 
more satisfactory. Take a shirt waist—that 
garment whose attractiveness depends entire- 
ly upon the manner in which it is laundcred. 
Sponge a sleeve, iron it, the other sleeve, the 
collar, the body, and when finished you will 
wonder if a professional ironer could have 
done better. For long garments such as skirts, 
sponge the length of the board at a time. If 
there is any doubt how to proceed with spong- 
ing, take a dampened sponge and press it over 
the goods just as if you were wiping off dust. 
Working in this way, when you become tired 
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or an unexpected caller drops in, your ironing 
can be set aside without any worry, and you 
will soon fall into the way of other housekeep- 
ers and—never sprinkle. 

I 


Knit Diamond Lace. 


Cast on nine stitches and knit across once 
plain. 

1st row—Knit three. narrow, over, narrow, 
over, knit one, over, knit one. 

2d row—Knit one, purl one, knit one, purl 
one, knit one, purl one, knit four. 





3d row—Knit two, narrow, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, knit one. 

4th row—Knit one, purl one, knit three, purl 
one, knit one, purl one, knit three. 

5th row—Knit one, narrow, over, 
over, knit five, over, knit one. 

6th row—Knit one, purl one, knit five, purl 
one, knit one, purl one, knit two. 

7th row—Knit three, over, narrow, over, nar- 
row, knit one, Narrow, over, narrow. 

8th row—Knit one, purl one, knit three, purl 
one, knit one, purl one, knit three. 

9th row—Knit four, over, narrow, over, knit 
three together, over, narrow. 

10th row—Knit one, purl one, knit one, purl 
one, knit one, purl one, knit four. 

llth row—Knit three, over, knit three to- 
gether, over, narrow. 

12th row—Knit one, purl one, knit one, purl 
one, knit five. 


over, 


narrow, 


FITS CURED 


(From U. S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. i. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa- 
tion awarded the gold und jewelled medal. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pases, 12mo ; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all cemparison the most extraordinary work on 
nay sslogy and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. There is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 
THF SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESEK VATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, every 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medicai Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 
Is from the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker. 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies.— 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is rent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
only $1.00. Prospectus. with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wm. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and ct.tef consulting 
physician of the 


PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No, 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 




















THE GOOD COOK. 


Toothsome, Healthful School Lunches. 
VESTA C. TURNER. 

Ginger Cake.—One pint good molasses, % pint 
of buttermilk, 2 eggs, butter size of walnut, 
teaspoon ginger, heaping teaspoon soda, flour 
enough to make too thick to run; bake in long 
pan. 

Bread Cake.—Bowl} of light bread sponge, 3 
cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 3 eggs,1 teaspoon 
soda, 1cup raisins, spices to suit; beat well, 
add flour to make stiff batter, put in cake pan 
with a stem and let rise till light. Bake in 
steady oven one hour. 

Doughnuts.—One pint of sour milk, 2 well- 
beaten eggs, teaspoon of soda, 4 teaspoon salt, 
a little grated nutmeg, flour to make stiff 
enough to handle. Cut in strips and rings 
and twist together, fry in hot lard. 

Rusk.—Boil 1 pint of milk and pour it over a 
teacup of flour. Add10 oz white sugar, 4 oz 
butter and 2 of lard. Add 1 teacup of yeast, 
when the milk is not scalding; makea soft 
dough at night. In the morning knead it over 
and when light roll the dough upon a pie 
board and cut in small cakes, let rise very 
light before baking. Bake 20 minutes. Any 
of these articles with a little meat, a pickle, 
apple or orange is substantial and nutritious. 





Recipes Highly Recommended. 





Baptist Dip.—Roll some 
thin, cut with a small biscuit cutter or in 
squares with a knife. Fry in hot lard to a light 
brown, remove with wire spoon and place in a 
colander that no fat may remain on them. Pre- 
pare cream or milk gravy as for common toast 
and immerse the cakes. 

Caramel Cake.—One cup sugar, 4 cup (small) 
of butter beaten well to a cream, 2 eggs beaten 
separately, 4 cup milk, 2 cups flour, pinch salt, 
2 teaspoons baking powder. 

Filling: Two cups light-brown sugar, 1 ta- 
blespoon butter, 1 cup cream or milk, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Mix all together and boil slow- 
ly until quite thick or candied. Spread when 
nearly cold. 

Hickory-nut Cake.—Sugar 14 cups,1 cup rai- 
sins, 1 cup nut meats, 4 cup butter, ? cup milk, 
2 eggs, 1 teaspoon cream of tartar,4 teaspoon 
soda, 2 cups flour. 

Batter Pudding.—One pint of milk, 3 eggs, 7 
heaping tablespoons of flour; beat the eggs 
thoroughly, stir in the flour gradually, salt and 
bake 20 minutes. 

Lemon Honeycomb.—Put into a dish the juice 
of a good-sized lemon, with 2 ounces of pow- 
dered sugar; whisk the white of one egg, 1 pint 
of,cream and one ounce of sifted sugar intoa 
stiff froth. Skim it off as it forms and lay it 
upon the lemon juice tillall the cream is ex- 
hausted. Let it stand aday before you serve 
it. 

Apple Fritters —Three eggs, 3 tablespoons 
sifted sugar, 1 pint flour, salt, milk to make a 
good batter,as many apples chopped fine as 
the batter will take. Sift sugar over when 
fried. ‘i 

Danish Pudding.—Soak 1 cup of tapioca all 
night in 3 pints of water. In the morning 
cook it an hour and then add 4 cup white sug- 
ar, 4 teaspoon salt and a small tumbler of cur- 
rant jelly; mix together thoroughly over the 
fire, then pour into a mold. Serve with cream 
and sugar. 

Sponge Cake.—Three eggs beaten five min- 
utes, add 14 cups sugar and beat two minutes, 
1 cup of flour with a teaspoon of cream of tar- 
tar. Mix these thoroughly and add 4 cup of 
cold water with 4 teaspoon of soda and another 
cup of flour. 

onesies 

Mrs Grant’s Yeast.—Peel four large potatoes 
and boil them in two quarts of well-salted wa- 
ter. Wash them and put through a colander. 
Take a two-quart glass can and put in 1 cup of 
sugar, 1 yeast cake and the potatoes and water 
they were boiled in. Place in a warm place 
until it rf’es. Take one-half of this yeast to 
make six loaves of bread. Put the half can of 
yeast left in a cool place, and when you wish to 
bake again fill it up with potatoes and the 
salted water they were boiled in, and 4 spoon- 
fuls of sugar. It will commence to rise as soon 


light dough very , 





as itis placed in a warm place, and is very 
soon ready to mix into bread. You can use it 
many times before making new, if it is kept 
cool.—[Anna M. Holbrook. 


Never serve tea or chocolate with fried foods 
Coffee is the only liquid permissible with fried 
oysters, fish, meat or lobster or even cheese. 


OUR HEALTH ADUISER.* 





Headaches and Their Cures. 





1. One headache is caused by exhaustion, 
and marked by dizziness, bad tongue, consti- 
pation and depression of spirits, for which a 
cup of coffee on rising and general treatment 
for anemia is the cure. 2. Another is caus- 
ed by blows upon the head, too much study, 
worry, etc, marked by throbbing pain worse 
when lying down, restless sleep, for which 
hot foot bath, mustard between the shoulders, 
and several pitchers of hot water slowly 
poured on the back of the head and allowed to 
run all over the head, drying hair carefully, 
wrap in a dry towel and sleep, are efficacious. 

3. Bilious headache is accompanied by pain 
diffused over whole head, vertigo, constipa- 
tion, stools dry, hard, in balls, dark or clay 
colored. Use the hot colon flush, hot water 
one-half hour before each meal, avoid fats 
and sweets in food, and if necessary take one 
or two ox-gall pills two or three times a day. 

4. Nervous headaches are usually from pover- 
ty of nerve force, or reflex from some gastric or 
pelvic trouble. They are marked by depres- 
sion, and shrinking from noise, light and ex- 
ertion. The remedies,—rest and kali phos (6) 
every hour. 

5. Periodical headaches if malarial must be 
treated as for malaria. 

6. Sick headache is a modification of the 
nervous. Give a teaspoonful of powdered 
charcoal stirred into half a glass of water with 
10 drops of aromatic spirits of ammonia. Re- 
peat in half an hour or an hour, if necessary. 

7. Uterine headaches are intense on top head, 
worse on awaking. Treat the cause. 

8. Crown headache is noticeable on awaking; 
creamy coat on tongue. Give natr phos (10) 
every hour until cured; if with great weight, 
cactus grand four times a day. 

9. Acid headache. Give nat phos (10) 3 to 12 
times a day. 


10. Foul air headache; get out of it. If that 
is impracticable, inhale oxygen freely. 
11. Sun headache. Begin at sunrise, are 


hardest at noon and end with sunset. 
mur (9) every hour. 


Give nat 





The Hives.—When occurring in connection 
with symptoms of acidity, or with creamy, 
yellow discharges anywhere, the need of natr 
phos (10) is indicated; a dose every one to 
three hours. 





It is cheering to know that Octave Thanet, 
the writer, says if necessary she could support 
herself as acook. It is not always a foregone 
conclusion that because a woman has been 
blessed with a fair amount of brains she must 
necessarily be a fool where household duties 
are concerned. 








*The reference in any article in this department 
“S$ H 195,” or any other number, is to the section 
of my book THE SECRETS OF HEALTH, How not 
to be Sick and How to get well from Sickness, 
where the topic is considered more fully or other 
information given that has an important bearing 
on the subject, which cannot be given here for 
lack of space. Those who do not possess the book 
can get it from Orange Judd Company for $1.50. 
The number given to medicines is their numberin 
the pamphiet Our Doctor’s Remedies, revised, 
free to subscribers, for use in case they have diffi- 
culty in filling any of these prescriptions in their 
own locality. 
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BEAUTY IS POWER. 


Perfection of Form, Feature, and Mind 
Render Women All-powerful. 


(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY BEADEES.] 


Yet blended with those perfections 
must be perfect health, Women are to- 
day stronger in their 
character, better in 
btheir nature, truer in 
> their love, warmer in 
their affections, than 
they ever 
were, 

But most 
women do 
not know 
themselves; 
and often 
when their 
influence is do- 
ing the most 
good, break 
down. They 
drift gradually 
and uncon- 
sciously into 
that tempestus 
ous sea of wo- 
man’s diseases. 
Then they 
should remem- 
ber that Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s 
VegetableCom- 
pound restores 
natural cheer- 
fulness, de- 

HUME! IWy' | stroys despond- 
ency, cures leucorrhcea, — the great fore- 
runner of serious womb trouble, — re- 
lieves backache, strengthens the muscles 
of the womb, and restores it to its nor- 
mal condition, regulates menstruations, 
removes inflammation, ulceration, and 
tumors of the womb, etc. 

It is a remedy of a woman for women. 
Millions of women owe the health they 
enjoy, and the influence they exert, to 
Mrs. Pinkham; and the success of her 
Vegetable Compound has never been 
equalled in the field of medicine for the 
relief and cure of all kinds of female 
complaints. So say the druggists. 

Here is another one of thousands who 
speaks that others may know the truth :— 

“For five years I suffered with falling 
of the womb, and all the dreadful aches 
and pains that accompany the disease. 
I tried several doctors and different medi- 
cines, until I lost all faith in everything. 
I had not tried your Compound. I 
watched your 
advertisements 
from day to 
day, and each 

day became 
more hopeful. 
At last I re- 
solved to try it. 
I have taken 
seven bottles, 
and havegained 
forty pounds. 
My pains have 
all left me, and 
I am a well wo- 
man. I do all 
my own work, and can walk two miles 
without feeling tired. Your Compound 
has been worth its weight in gold to me. 
I cannot praise it enough.”” MATILDA 
Eunam, Columbia, Lancaster Co., Pa. 




























FREE CURE. 


ALBAVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


It is from the new Poly- 


nesian shrub, EAVA-KAVA (botanical name: Pi 


Methysticum) described in New York 


orld, Feb. 8, 


1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 


iper 
e W 
] eG the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
cific Cure for Kidne 


INARY 
ISEASES 


toall. 


nothing. Ad 





tism, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust de 

and RHEUMATISM Liver Disease, Female Complaints, pain in back, etc, 

8 Sold atTwo Dollars a Bottle. Descriptive Book sentfree 

We know that ALK AVWIS is a Positive Cure for these diseases, an 

Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send 

use, by mail, prepaid, FRB. if you are a Suffe 
dGresa. The CHURCH MIDNEXY 





rer. 


CURE 


and Bladder Diseases, Kheuma- 
ts, 


to prove to you its 
ou enough for one week's 


It isan unfailing cure. A trial costs you 
O.,416 Fourth Avenue, New Yerk. 
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OUR COLUMN (OF FUN. 


She Hit the Mark. 


A little incident occurred at the Berkshire 
poultry yards this morning which I think will 
amuse your readers. The accompanying illus- 
tration is taken from life. During cold nights 
we have placed our cockerels in crates 18 inches 
square, elevated from the floor four feet, in a 
pen occupied by 20 Brown Plymouth Rock hens 
and cockerels, 
it being warm- 
er for them 
than in their 
regular quar- 
ters. This is 
to prevent their 
combs from 
freezing. At- 
tached to these 
crates, oa@tside 
the slatted 
fronts, are cups 
for food and 
drink 4 inches 

rr oni ; in diameter and 
2h inches deep. We had fed the birds their 
morning mash and while caring for the pens 
we noticed one hen on the top of one of the 
crates, evidently making love to the cockerel 
below. L asked her if she wasn’t getting high- 
minded and passed on, and thought no more 
about it. When I returned to water the cock- 
erels, much to my surprise there was an 
egg in the water cup of the crate, where biddy 
had been seen standing. The egg was slightly 
cracked, having fallen 18 inches, but it hit the 
mark just the same. Good sharp-shooting for 
the first time, this, but I hope she may not 
practice. every day after this fashion. Prof 
Hamerik says chickens talk; we at our house 
believe it, and also think they have much 
more calculation than they are usually given 
credit for. 
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Hardup: My dear fellow, couldn’t U lend 
mea V? 

Wiggins: My boy, you must think I ama J! 

A clock once exhibited in Brussels instead of 
striking the hours with a bell, fired a pistol 
every hour. ‘It’s ingenious,” said a visitor to 
the exhibition; ‘‘but of what use is it? Why 
fire a pistol?” “To kill time,” said the witty 
inventor. 





Sir John McDonald, the first prime minister 
of Canada, was fond of relating this story to 
illustrate the need- >of an upper house: ‘Of 
what use is the senate ?’’ asked Jefferson as he 
stood before the fire with a cup of tea in his 
hand, pouring the tea into his saucer. ‘“You 
have answered your own question,” replied 
Washington. ‘‘What do you mean?” “Why 
do you pour that tea into the saucer?” ‘To 
coolit.”” “Even so,” said Washington, “the 
senate is the saucer into which we pour legis- 
lation to cool.”’ 





Mamma; What has become of the bottle of 
mucilage? Little Dot: I haven’t seen it, but 
I guess,;maybe you'd better look in the nursery. 
The boys are gettin’ up a dime museum, an’ 
I heard Johnny tell Ethel she might be the 
Circassian girl. 


“Jedge,”’ said the colored witness, “I wish 
you please, suh, make that lawyer stop pester- 
in’ me!” ‘But he has aright to question you.” 
“That may be, jedge, but I’se got a kinder rat- 
tlin’ in my head, en’ ef he worry me much fust 
t‘ing you know I'll tell de truth "bout dis mat- 
ter!” 


A great English wit, Mark Lemon, told of a 
chubby-faced little urchin who passed his con- 
ceited instructor upon the street without bow- 
ing. The schoolmaster stopped and frowned. 
“What has become of your manners, sir?” he 
revved. “It seems to me that you are better 
fed than tanght.”” “Yes, sir,” replied the little 
boy; “that’s because you teaches me; but I 
feeds myself, sir.’’ 


In handing a painting, just finished, to an 
old lady, the artist noticed that he had omitted 
to sign it. Taking up a brush, he said that he 
would his name to it. ‘‘What!’’ she ex- 
claimed, “put your name to my picture? No, 
indeed! If any name goes upon that picture it 
will be my name.” 


F There is one thing in favor of the wind when 
it whistles—it does not whistle popular airs. 





MARKET FOR SMILE PRODUCERS 


It is purely vegetable. 


Curo.”’ .. le 
Baco-Curo. 


| bacco with 


forms, or money refunded. 


Office of the Pioneer Press Co., 


Cc. W. Hornick, Supt. 
St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 7, 1894. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have been a tobacco fiend for many years, 
and during the past two years have smoked fifteen to 
twenty cigars regularly every day. My whole nervous 
system became affected, until my physician told me I 
must give up the use of tobacco for the time being at 
least. I tried the so-called “Keeley Cure,” ‘“No-To-Bac,” 
and various other remedies, but without success, until I 
accidentally learned of your “Baco-Curo.” hree weeks 
ago to-day [commenced using your preparation, and to- 
day I consider myself completely cured; Iam in perfect 
health, and the horrible craving for tobacco, which every 
inveterate smoker fully appreciates, has pane om = | left 
me. I consider your “Baco-Curo” simply wonderful, and 
can fully recommend it. Yours very truly, 

C. W. HORNICE. 


Rodden, Il., Jan. 14, 1895. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have been a tobacco fiena for thirty-three 
years and during the past two years have used chewing 
tobaceo very extensively. My nervous system became 
affected considerably. Ihave often tried to give up the 
use of tobacco, but always failed, until I bought three 
boxes of oy “Baco-Curo.” I used tobacco at the same 
time while taking ‘“‘Baco-Curo,” and after a week I lost 
the appetite for tobacco—smoking or chewing. Iam en- 
joying better health, and consider your “Baco-Curo” the 
safest, most harmless and reliable remedy for to break 
the tobacco habit. Yours truly, 

JOHN RODDEN, 
Postmaster, Rodden, Il. 


Rodden, Il., Jan. 15, 1895. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have used chewing tobacco very exten- 
sively the past thirty years. I tried so-called “No-To- 
Bac,” and other remedies, but without success, until I 
bought three; boxes of your “Baco-Curo.” I continued 
chewing tobacco while taking the preparation and find 
that the horrible craving for tobacco has left me, and I 
consider myself cured. I can fully recommend “Baco- 
Curo” to any persons wishing to break themselves of the 
tobacco habit. Yours very truly, 

8S. D. WHITE. 





for more than two years. 


desire since. 





| in any form, and are in search of a cure. 


DON’T 
STOP 
TOBACCO 


And don’t be imposed upon by buying a remedy that oo you to do 
so, as it ts nothing more than a substitute. ( 

the use of tobacco you must have some stimulant, and in most all cases, 
| the effect of the stimulant, be it opium, morphine, or other opiates, leaves 
a far worse habit contracted. Ask your druggist about **Baco-= 


your desire for tobacco will cease. 
nicotine as the day before you took vour first chew or smoke. A 
clad written guarantee to absolutely cure the tobacco habit i all its 





About eight weeks ago I bought three boxes of ‘“*Baco-Curo.”’ 
tions, and after taking one and one-half boxes, all the desire for cigarettes left me and I have had no 


It is 
Injurious 
To 

Stop 
Suddenly 


In the sudden stoppage of 


You do not have to stop using to- 


It will notify you when to stop and 


Your system will be as free from 
An tron- 


We have Hundreds, we publish but few. 


Independence, Wis., Jan. 28, 1895. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Gentlemen—Last summer 1 furnished Mr. James Reid 
of the town of Burnside, Trempealeau Co., with three 
boxes of your “Baco-Curo.” He had chewed tobacco for 
over forty years, and the last year used over sixty-five 
pounds. He commenced using **Baco-Curo” and one box 
did not have the effect; when he had used about one-half 
of the second box, he began to lose his taste for tobacco, 
and when he had used one-half of the third box he had 
lost all his appetite for it, and is now entirely cured. 
Yours truly, 
J. C. TAYLOR, Druggist. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


This is to certify that I, William S. Sawyer, of Atlantic, 
County of Cass, State of lowa, having been an inveterate 
smoker of tobaeco, bought three boxes of “Baco-Curo” 
Dec. 21, 1894. Began taking same according to directions 
and can say that I am completely cured of the tobacco 
habit. “Baco-Curo” is simply wonderful and I recom- 
mend it to all who are slaves to the tobacco habit and 
wish to be cured. I am in perfect health and have not 
felt so well in years. That terrible craving which every 
tobacco user has more or less, has completely disappeared 
and I feel like a new man. Hoping that this may do some 
one good and lead him to try this wonderful remedy, 
*“Baco-Curo,” I remain, Yours truly, 

Wm. S. SAWYER. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


Clayton, Nevada Co., Ark., Jan. 28, 1895 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Gentlemen—For forty years I used tobacco in all its 


forms. For twenty-five years of that time I was a great 
sufferer from general debility and heart disease. For 
fifteen years I tried to quit, but couldn’t. I took va- 


rious remedies ,among others “No-To-Bac,” “The Indian 
Tobacco Antidote,” “Double Chloride of Gold,” etc., etc., 
but none of them did me the least bit of good. en Bh 
however, I purchased a box of your “Baco-Curo”’ and it 
has entirely cured me of the habit in all its forms, and I 
have increased thirty pounds in weight and am relieved 
from all the numerous aches and pains of body and mind. 
I could write a quire of paper upon my changed feelings 
and condition, ours respectfully, 
. H. MARBURY, 
Pastor C. P. Church, Clayton, Ark 


WHAT MR. KRAEMER SAYS OF “BACO-CURO” 


Atlantic, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1895. 


This is to certify that I, F. D. Kraemer of Atlantic, lowa, was an inveterate smoker of cigarettes 


I began taking it according to direc- 


Ican heartily recommend “Baco-Curo” to all who are slaves to the cigarette habit or tobacco habit 
I had become so under the influence of cigarettes, 1 could not 


remember anything; could not study, unless under the influence of the drug, which is death in the 


end, if kept up. 


known to the world. 
arettes in me and save your young life. 
me, until informed by the agent. 


he explained the action op the system. 
am # sound person to-day. 





Cigarettes are sapping the lives out of more boys and young men to-day, than anything that is 
Boys, before it is too late get some of this remedy that killed the craving for cig- 
Restore yourself to manhood. 
escaped an awful doom, and you have, when cured by “Baco-Curo,” for you feel like a new being. I 
never felt better in all my life than at this present writing. 
He told me what was the reason I could not do anything unless 
under the influence of the death-dealing poison found in cigarettes. I did not believe him at first, until: 
Then I bought the goods.and thank God and all concerned, I 
Hoping that this may reach the unfortunate cigarette smoker, I remain, 


You will feel as though you had 


I did not know what was the matter with 


Yours respectfully, 
F. D KRAEMER. 


PRICE $1.00 PER BOX OR THREE BOXES (30 days’ treatment, and guaranteed cure), $2.50. 
| For sale by all druggists or will be sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


SEND SIX TWO-CENT 


STAMPS FOR SAMPLE BOX. Booklet and proofs free. 





Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 





